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SCIENTIFIC  POETIC  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION 

To  be  properly  called  poetic,  a  method  of  educational  study 
must  in  its  genesis  or  scope  be  animated  by  at  least  some¬ 
thing  of  the  spirit  that  characterizes  poetry.  Dismissing 
rhyme  and  rhythm  as  inapplicable  to  the  present  use  of  the 
word  poetic,  investigation  wilt  show  (i)  that  poetry  always 
seeks  to  give  a  rounded  view  of  truth,  often  from  an  isolated 
standpoint,  and  {2)  that  it  portrays  this  view  in  terms  of  the 
imagination.  The  Psalm  of  life,  no  less  than  the  Divine 
comedy,  tells  in  pictured  language  a  complete  story.  Just 
so,  every  poem  is  at  once  an  artistic  whole  and  a  product  of 
the  imagination.  Science,  on  the  other  hand,  cares  little  for 
artistic  wholes,  and  nothing  at  all  for  unverifiable  creations 
of  the  imagination.  To  be  scientific,  a  method  of  study  must 
be  marked  by  fidelity  in  the  observation  of  facts,  and  by  at 
least  some  demonstrable  certainty  in  the  application  of 
theory.  Many  theories  now  regarded  as  scientific  have  had 
antecedent  stages  that  may  be  described  as  poetic.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  evolution,  for  example,  was  for  ages  the  dream  of 
philosophers.  It  permeated  the  thinking  of  Heraclitus,  of 
Democritus,  of  Leibniz,  long  before  it  became  a  scientific 
theory  with  Darwin  and  his  successors.  In  its  poetic  stages 
it  could  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved;  it  inspired  to 
dreams,  but  could  not  contribute  to  knowledge.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  atomic  theory.  With  Democritus  it  permitted 
a  better  picture  of  the  construction  of  the  universe  than  did 
the  qualitative  elements  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water  of  his  pred¬ 
ecessors;  yet  its  validity  rested  upon  poetic  visions,  not  in 
the  least  upon  demonstration.  Even  in  its  unscientific  form 
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this  theory  led  to  activity,  for  alchemists  and  chemists 
patiently  tried  for  fifteen  hundred  years  to  convert  base 
metals  into  gold.  Not  until  the  lapse  of  this  period  did  they 
become  convinced  that  at  least  one  assumption  of  that 
theory  was  erroneous — namely,  the  doctrine  that  all  atoms 
are  alike,  and  that  bodies  differ  only  as  their  atoms  are  dif¬ 
ferently  arranged.  This  effort,  prolonged  for  such  an  almost 
inconceiv'able  period,  is  an  object-lesson  of  colossal  magni¬ 
tude  in  teaching  us  to  discriminate  between  a  poetic  and  a 
scientific  construction  of  a  theory.  Now,  however,  the 
atomic  theory  has  passed  from  the  realm  of  poetry  to  that  of 
science,  for  its  validity  rests  upon  the  verifiable  facts  of  simple 
and  multiple  proportions  in  chemical  compounds. 

The  Ptolemaic  astronomy  was  a  structure  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion;  that  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton  a  verifiable 
scientific  fact.  It  was  chiefly  because  the  imagination  of  the 
churchman  entwined  itself  with  that  of  the  old  poetic 
astronomer  that  the  long  conflict  between  theology  and 
science  arose.  Now  that  religious  constructions  are  no 
longer  intimately  associated  with  those  of  science,  the  latter 
proceeds  upon  its  way  unimpeded.  Its  triumphs  now  are  the 
common  property  of  the  race,  not  the  dangerous  possession 
of  the  few.  Not  a  little  of  modern  physical  and  mathe¬ 
matical  science  is  still  divided  between  the  poetic  and  the 
scientific  stages  of  its  development.  For  example,  a  fourth 
dimension  of  space,  a  triangle  the  sum  of  whose  angles  is  less 
or  greater  than  two  right  angles,  a  multiplicity  of  parallels 
passing  thru  a  given  point — all  these  are  the  products  of 
mathematical  phantasy,  even  tho  the  demonstrations  fol¬ 
lowing  from  their  assumption  may  be  as  rigid  as  those  of 
Euclid.  ' 

If,  then,  physical  and  even  mathematical  sciences  have 
passed  thru  or  are  still  partially  in  those  imaginative,  unveri- 
fiable  stages  that  have,  with  perhaps  some  license  of  speech, 
been  called  poetic,  it  is  surely  to  be  expected  that  a  descrip¬ 
tive  science  like  education  will  even  more  than  they  be.  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  mixture  of  poetic  and  scientific  treatment. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  advocate — much  less  to  condemn — 
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either  the  poetic  or  the  scientific  method  of  study,  but  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  them.  VVe  go  to  poetry  for  refinement  of 
leeling,  for  inspiration,  for  uplifting  power;  finding  these,  we 
are  often  incited  to  seek,  for  exact  knowledge.  We  go  to 
science  for  the  demonstrable  laws  that  explain  known  facts; 
finding  these  only  within  certain  limits,  we  are  often  stimu¬ 
lated  to  enter  the  realms  of  imagination.  Which  is  better? 
Who  can  tell?  We  only  know'  that  the  two  are  different, 
having  diverse  functions. 

Just  as  the  ancients,  lacking  scientific  instruments,  facts, 
and  methcKls,  produced  poetic  theories  of  nature,  so  the  men 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  lacking  the 
methods  of  comparative  study  in  the  domains  of  human 
thought,  produced  equally  fanciful  systems  in  the  realms  of 
government,  of  natural  theology,  of  political  economy,  of 
psychology,  and  of  education.  The  heroic  period  of  philo¬ 
sophic  speculation  closed  indeed  as  late  as  1830  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Hegel.  The  entire  group,  tho  differing  widely  in 
merit,  have  certain  characteristics  in  common.  Some  real  or 
fancied  principle  or  insight  is  made  the  seed  from  which  the 
whole  unfolds.  Thus,  on  the  basis  of  a  purely  poetic  con¬ 
ception  of  primitive  man,  Rousseau  constructs  on  the  one 
hand  a  fanciful_  government,  on  the  other  a  fanciful  educa¬ 
tion.  Leibniz,  by  holding  an  entelechy  of  Aristotle  in  the 
focus  of  his  imagination,  beholds  the  universe  unfold.  Tler- 
bart  seizes  the  same  primeval  atom  and,  depriving  it  of  most 
of  its  power  of  action,  constructs  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth.  Hegel  boldly  subjects  the  creative  power  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  to  the  rigor  of  his  analysis,  when  we  see  apparently  the 
methods  by  which  the  worlds  begin  to  .spring  into  existence. 
In  like  manner  he  subjects  all  that  can  interest  the  human 
mind  to  the  same  rigid  analysis — art,  science,  government, 
law,  education,  theology.  These  systems,  whether  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  inconceivably  little,  as  with  Leibniz  and  Her- 
bart,  or  the  immeasurably  great,  as  with  Hegel;  the  originally 
good,  as  with  Rousseau,  or  the  radically  bad,  as  with  Kant; 
whether  the  products  of  diseased  or  exalted  or  logical  imagi¬ 
nation,  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  are  undemonstrable,  not 
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subject  to  verification,  as  little  to  be  proved  as  disproved;  for 
this  reason — they  are  artistic  rather  than  scientific.  They 
may  warm  the  heart  or  exercise  the  powers  of  logical 
thought,  but  they  do  not  contribute  to  scientific  methods  of 
finding  or  verifying  the  laws  of  human  society. 

'fhe.se  old  poetic  methods  of  study  have  been  displaced  in 
human  as  in  natural  sciences  by  the  modern  historical  or 
comparative  method.  Fact  now  takes  the  place  of  fiction, 
tentative  stages  of  artistic  wholes,  and  verifiable  hypotheses 
of  poetic  theories.  Only  in  education,  as  Dilthey  tells  us 
in  his  remarkable  paper  before  the  Prussian  Royal  Scientific 
Society,  has  progress  been  refused.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  older  theories  of  education  founded  by  Rousseau,  Her- 
bart,  and  Hegel  should  partake  of  the  old  characteristics,  but 
it  is  indeed  suprising  that  Spencer,  an  evolutionist,  should 
write  a  book  on  education  with  no  evolution  in  it;  or  Bain, 
a  scientist,  should  produce  a  theory  in  which  the  end  of 
education,  the  relative  value  of  studies,  the  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing,  are  represented  as  belonging  to  a  closed  system,  in  which 
the  modern  metho<ls  of  comparative  study  find  no  place. 

There  are  at  least  three  important  themes  for  every  teacher 
to  consider.  They  are:  (i)  the  ends  for  which  we  educate, 
(2)  the  mind  to  be  educated,  and  (3)  the  means  for  effecting 
the  education. 

It  is  to  these  subjects  of  study,  both  poetically  and  scien¬ 
tifically  considered,  that  I  would  call  your  attention. 

To  what  end  shall  we  educate?  The  answer  of  the  ages 
has  been  as  varied  as  national  ideals  or  stages  of  progress. 
To  the  Greek  at  one  time  the  answer  was,  for  practical  com¬ 
munal  life;  at  another  it  was,  for  wisdom,  since  the  wise  alone 
are  the  good;  at  still  a  third  period  the  answer  was,  for  per¬ 
sonal  worth  and  culture.  The  Hebrew  educated  that  his  son 
might  know  and  obey  the  law  of  Go<l;  the  Roman,  that  his 
son  might  know  and  obey  the  law  of  man.  The  mediaeval 
church  trained  her  children  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
obedience.  The  Pagan  renascence  revived  the  Greek  ideals 
of  personal  culture  as  ends  of  education;  many  think  with 
Herbert  Spencer  that  modern  science  is  the  chief  end  of  edu- 
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cation,  enabling  the  individual  to  survive  under  the  stress  of 
the  struggle  for  existence.  They  hold  that  the  so-called 
culture  studies  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  solid  education 
that  primitive  adornment  bears  to  civilized  clothing.  Rous¬ 
seau  would  educate  the  youth  to  shun  society,  since  man  is 
born  good  and  society  perverts  him;  Kant  finds  in  the  ab¬ 
stract  concepts  of  the  moral  law  the  ends  of  education,  for 
man  is  born  bad,  while  the  allurements  of  worldly  existence 
only  confirm  his  radically  evil  tendencies.  Some  say,  edu¬ 
cate  for  purity  of  intention;  some,  for  intellectual  power; 
some,  for  practical  efficiency.  Not  a  few  have  demanded  an 
education  for  man  as  he  must  live,  while  others  say,  educate 
him  for  the  life  he  ought  to  live.  One  party  demands  an 
education  that  will  develop  man’s  original  nature,  since  this 
is  assumed  to  be  wholly  good:  another  claims  that  the  real 
must  give  place  to  the  ideal  nature  as  an  end  in  education: 
finally,  while  one  says,  educate  for  earth,  another  exclaims, 
educate  for  Heaven! 

What  can  the  poor  students  of  education  do  amidst  this 
confusion?  Many  of  the  voices  are  persuasive,  some  are 
commanding,  all  are  persistent.  Yet  each  demands  a 
peculiar  selection  and  use,  both  of  the  matter  and  the  method 
of  education.  •  How  can  one  make  a  scientific  study  of  edu¬ 
cational  ends  for  the  present  age?  Only,  I  apprehend,  by 
applying  to  education  the  methods  that  have  illumined 
other  fields  of  research.  If  every'  known  science,  natural  and 
human,  except  education,  has  been  made  alive  by'  the  his¬ 
torical  or  comparative  method,  why  should  we  not  expect  it 
will  do  as  much  for  that?  Such  a  methorl  would  show  that, 
despite  the  visions  of  the  poets,  every  nation,  race,  or  order 
having  the  power  has  given  a  training  to  its  youth  that  in 
its  opinion  best  furnished  the  true  requisites  for  survival. 
Open  at  any  chapter  in  the  history  of  civilization,  and  if  you 
would  understand  the  education  of  the  people,  study  their 
ideals  and  institutions.  In  these  you  will  find  the  key  to 
their  education.  If  the  national  purposes  are  simple,  the 
education  is  marked  by  like  simplicity  in  its  aims;  if  the 
national  life  is  complex,  the  same  complexity  is  found  in  edit- 
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cation.  Would  an  American  teacher  study  scientifically  the 
ends  for  which  we  educate,  let  him  study  the  evolution  of 
this  people.  It  is  not  an  easy  task,  for  in  two  hundred  years 
we  have  many  times  repeated,  in  one  portion  and  another  of 
our  vast  domain,  the  principal  stages  of  the  more  slowly 
developing  European  civilizations.  The  student  will  have 
to  follow  with  fidelity  the  stages  of  our  development  in 
religion,  government,  and  politics;  he  will  need  to  follow  the 
unfolding  of  our  material  wealth  in  the  development  of 
natural  resources,  the  growth  of  manufacture,  and  the  in¬ 
vention  and  perfection  of  wonderful  instruments  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication;  he  will  have  to  investigate  the 
financial  problems  of  universal  education,  the  growing  inde¬ 
pendence  and  increased  public  services  of  women.  In  short, 
to  comprehend  the  ends  of  our  education  as  they  are,  he  will 
have  to  become  a  student  of  our  civilization  as  it  is.  Would 
he  study  scientifically  the  ends  of  our  education  as  they 
ought  to  be,  he  will  need  to  combine  in  one  view  his  noblest 
conception  of  human  character  with  the  best  material  en¬ 
vironment  that  a  bountiful  Providence  and  an  intelligent 
people  can  provide.  On  the  objective  side,  therefore,  the 
future  student  of  education  will  need  to  lay  a  deep  founda¬ 
tion  in  historical,  political,  economic,  and  social  science. 

We  may  turn  now  to  the  subjective  side,  and  ask  what, 
for  the  teacher,  are  scientific,  what  are  poetic  methods  of 
studying  the  mind? 

Among  the  closed  systems  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
rational  psychology  held  an  honored  place.  Tho  long  since 
abandoned  by  the  investigator  as  incapable  of  further  devel¬ 
opment,  this  form  of  p.sychology  has  hardly  yet  ceased  to 
dominate  our  educational  thought  and  practice.  Books  are 
still  written  whose  methods  are  those  of  Kant  and  Hegel, 
which  are  purely  a  priori  and  abstract.  We  have  in  them  the 
metaphysical  arguments  for  the  ideas  of  space,  time,  and  self¬ 
active  cause,  and  the  Hegelian  unfolding  of  lower  into  higher 
faculties.  Of  the  high  quality  of  much  of  this  work  there 
can  be  no  question.  Nobody  can  justly  impugn  the  logical 
acumen  of  the  thinkers  who  originated  these  systems,  but 
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when  a  method  has  reached  the  limits  of  its  fruitful  develop¬ 
ment,  it  should  he  abandoned  for  one  that  incites  to  progress. 
A  closed  thought-system  has  its  advantages,  doubtless,  when 
it  is  desired  to  justify  a  static  institution,  but  it  is  a  poor  guide 
in  a  progressive  subject  like  education;  for,  instead  of  incit¬ 
ing  to  progress,  it  encourages  the  attempt  to  box  all  human 
knowledge  in  its  inelastic  categories  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
classification  alone. 

Scarcely  less  paralyzing  than  the  abstractions  of  a  static 
psychology  are  tho.se  that  attempt  to  base  the  whole 
structure  of  psychology  upon  the  primacy  of  some  single 
phase  of  mind.  With  one  group,  nothing  counts  but 
the  transcendental  will,  which  is  regarded  as  so  universal 
that  a  recent  author  makes  its  roots  extend  downward 
thru  the  animal,  the  plant,  and  even  the  inorganic 
world.  .Another  author,  more  zealous  than  others,  declares 
that  a  good  system  of  educational  doctrine  must  begin  with 
I)rotoplasm — or  perhaps  it  is  with  the  protozoa.  One  may 
have  even  a  profound  respect  for  rational  psychology,  yet 
([uestion  its  all-sufficiency  as  an  educational  organon. 

Herbart  and  his  school  start  from  the  assumption  of  the 
primacy  of  ideas,  out  of  which  all  functions,  faculties,  and 
facilities  are  evolved.  Tho  perhaps  more  workable  in  con¬ 
crete  education  than  the  more  abstract  conception  of  rational 
psychology,  the  doctrine  is  subject  to  the  same  fatal 
weaknesses  that  have  attended  all  eighteenth-century  phi¬ 
losophy.  Tho  inveighing  against  such  methods  as  obsolete, 
Dilthey  himself  proposes  a  third  basis  for  a  universally  valid 
system  of  educational  theory,  which  is  the  primacy  of  the 
feelings  and  impulses.  These  he  thinks  are  primitive,  since 
they  always  stand  as  mediators  between  our  ideas  and  our 
volitions.  1'aken  rigidly  in  any  given  generation,  this 
method  is  hardly  superior  to  those  making  the  will  or  the 
ideas  primary,  for  it  is  a  piece  taken  as  controlling  the  whole. 
Even  if  certain  impulses  and  feelings  are  native  to  the  mind, 
they  are  likely,  if  harmful,  to  be  early  inhibited,  or  supplanted 
by  others  more  useful  to  the  individual.  It  is  only  as  a  part 
of  genetic  race  psychology  that  such  a  method  can  be  truly 
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scientific  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word.  Each  new  epoch  in 
human  history  leaves  the  race  with  a  new  set  of  impulses  and 
feelings,  or  at  least  a  new  field  for  their  exercise.  Thus  the 
Church,  during  its  long  ecclesiastical  and  civil  reign,  left  upon 
the  race  an  indelible  impulse  for  .social  order.  This  impulse 
is  reflected  to-day  in  English  law  and  government.  It  is 
reflected  too  in  the  .American  determination  to  preserve  order 
at  any  cost.  In  similar  manner  our  long  tutelage  in  pioneer 
life  and  its  influences  has  begotten  in  us  a  set  of  feelings  and 
impulses  different  from  those  found  among  any  other  people, 
and  which,  collectively  considered,  make  up  what  we  mean 
by  the  American  character.  Of  the  bearing  of  these  facts  on 
American  education,  I  shall  speak  later. 

A  science  never  has  so  much  potency  as  when  it  is  being 
actively  developed ;  it  is  never  so  inert  as  when  it  reaches  the 
static  stage,  taking  its  place  among  the  deductive  sciences. 
For  this  reason  the  old  static  forms  of  rational  psychology  in 
which  progress  is  no  longer  possible  become  of  merely  formal 
utility  as  a  guide  to  education.  Such  a  psychology  belongs 
with  the  closed  .systems  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  This  does  not  mean  that  its  insights  are  not  true 
and  valuable,  but  that,  unless  some  new  living  impulse  can  be 
put  into  it,  it  cea.ses  to  be  a  truly  scientific  method  of  study¬ 
ing  the  mind.  It  is  evident  from  this  point  of  view  that  no 
study  of  the  mind  to-day  is  really  scientific  which  does  not 
take  into  consideration  the  active  work  that  is  being  done  all 
over  the  world  in  every  field  of  psychological  investigation. 
The  form  of  psychology  of  most  value  to  the  teacher  is  that 
which  we  call  genetic.  It  studies  the  mind  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  froni  infancy  to  age,  supplementing  investigations 
into  the  psychic  activities  of  the  individual  by  those  of  the 
nation  or  the  race.  Yet  even  here  there  is  danger  of  drifting 
from  science  into  poetry. 

If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  tendency  of  the  old  rational  psy¬ 
chology  is  to  petrify  into  abstractions,  ceasing  to  be  a  living 
motive  for  the  investigation  of  the  teacher;  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  genetic  psychology,  which  would  study  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  mind  according  to  their  unfolding  by  the 
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methods  of  comparative  science,  may  likewise  easily  run  into 
what  may  be  fairly  called  poetic  stages.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  begin  so  far  hack  in  the  study  of  mental  evolution  that  the 
student  is  lost  in  a  maze  of  surmises.  Thus,  in  sociology,  one 
of  our  well-known  authors  goes  back  to  the  animal  world  for 
the  development  of  his  leading  principle,  the  coiiscioiisuess  of 
kind — and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  psychologists  to  run  back 
into  our  primitive  or  our  arboreal  or  even  our  aquatic  stages 
of  existence  in  order  to  find  the  genesis  of  our  fears,  our  in¬ 
stincts,  and  our  impulses.  It  is  fairly  evident  that  here  we 
are  drifting  beyond  the  realms  of  science  into  those  of  poetry. 
The  “  reverberations  ”  of  our  arboreal  existence  which  have 
been  traced  out  in  our  feelings  and  fears,  our  likings  and 
antipathies  are  too  remote  to  be  of  definite  scientific  value. 
Like  the  inarticulate  sounds  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  they  need 
to  be  interpreted  to  be  of  significance.  I  know  a  favorite 
argument  is  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  the  tadpole.  It 
might  be  assumed,  the  argument  runs,  that  one  could  help 
the  tadpole  to  a  more  rapid  development  by  cutting  off  its 
tail  since  this  must  ultimately  be  absorbed.  It  is  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  this  were  done  his  hind  legs  would  remain  un¬ 
developed.  To  become  a  frog  he  must  pass  thru  all  the 
stages  of  tadpole  evolution.  Similarly,  it  is  argued,  if  we 
have  simian  traits  of  character  the  proper  way  to  surmount 
them  is  to  pass  thru  them,  so  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  provide  nutriment  for  these  ancient  impulses  and 
desires.  Convincing  as  this  analogy  may  seem,  it  is  possible 
that  the  contrary  could  by  like  reasoning  be  as  easily 
made  out.  There  are,  the  physiologists  tell  us,  in  the  human 
body  many  rudimentar\'  organs  pointing  to  earlier  stages  of 
existence.  The  most  in  evidence  of  these,  perhaps,  is  the 
vermiform  appendix,  yet  nobody  thinks  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  human  organism  to  develop  this  remnant  of  an  earlier 
stage  of  existence.  Our  hope  is  that  it  will  remain  unde¬ 
veloped;  our  remedy  is,  if  it  persists  in  making  itself  felt,  to 
eliminate  it  by  the  use  of  the  knife.  So,  too,  if  one  has  in¬ 
deed  rudimentary  muscles  for  moving  the  ears,  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  leave  these  asinine  qualities  quiescent.  Because 
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apelike  characteristics  are  so  often  seen  in  children  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  age,  we  do  not  feel  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  nourish 
these  tendencies,  but  we  try  our  best  to  suppress  or  eliminate 
them.  So,  of  deep-seatecl  fears,  instincts,  and  impulses  that 
may  have  arisen  in  earlier  stages  of  human  or  prehuman 
existence  when  they  were  requisites  for  the  survival  of  the 
individual,  we  may  argue  that,  being  no  longer  helpful,  they 
should  not  be  nourished,  but  suppressed.  Because  a  child  in 
his  earh'  years  has  a  tendency  to  worship  the  moon,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  should  seriously  concern  ourselves  with 
passing  him  thru  the  different  phases  of  his  lunacy.  It  would 
seem  more  rational  forthwith  to  let  him  forget  that  applica¬ 
tion  of  his  powers  of  reverence  and  turn  him  to  those  which 
subsequent  and  more  rational  stages  of  human  existence 
show  to  be  higher  and  better  forms.  It  may  be  of  some 
speculative  value  to  the  investigator  to  trace  the  fear  of 
snakes  back  to  the  time  when  our  simian  ancestors  trembled 
in  their  leafy  coverts  before  the  attacks  of  the  boa  constrictor; 
or  to  trace  a  boy’s  fondness  for  swimming  to  his  antecedent 
a{iuatic  existence  when  he  was  a  fish;  but  for  practical  pur¬ 
poses  of  education,  sucb  speculations  must  be  classed  with 
])oetry  rather  than  with  .science. 

Again,  the  much  debated  subject  of  the  study  of  the  child 
by  those  who  are  not  and  cannot  become  psychologists  may 
on  the  one  side  be  regarded  as  scientific  and  rational;  on  the 
other  as  sentimental  or  poetic.  It  was  the  vision  of  the 
overworked  schoolmistress,  with  defective  education  and 
well-filled  hours,  posing  as  a  scientist  in  child-study,  that 
aroused  the  wrath  of  a  Harvard  professor  and  led  him  in  his 
Atlantic  monthly  articles  to  denounce  such  efforts  as  futile,  if 
not  pernicious.  But  if  the  pur])ose  of  child-study  by  the 
elementary  teacher  is  not  conceived  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  application  or  advancement  of  .science,  but  from  that  of 
bringing  her  into  sympathetic  relations  with  the  child,  the 
whole  aspect  changes.  What  from  the  standi)oint  of  the 
psychologist  was  purely  sentimental,  becomes  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  lover  of  children  entirely  rational  and 
useful. 
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It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  if  one  would  study  educa¬ 
tion  scientifically  from  the  standpoint  of  the  developing  mind, 
he  must  himself  become  a  real  student  of  psychology,  not  so 
much  as  a  department  of  speculative  philosophy  as  a  phase 
of  natural  science,  ble  should  become  well-grounded  in  the 
history  of  psychological  theories,  and  in  the  methods  of  ex¬ 
perimentation;  he  should  be  able  to  investigate  psychological 
problems,  to  some  extent  at  least,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  growing  mind  and  from  that  of  the  growing  body. 
Upon  the  basis  of  this  general  study,  he  should  then  have  an 
opportunity  to  apply  his  knowledge  in  the  true  laboratory  of 
the  teacher — the  schoolroom.  Whether  he  becomes  a  con¬ 
sulting  psychologist  or  not,  as  Professor  Royce  advises,  he 
will  at  least  become  an  intelligent  student  of  human  nature. 
He  will  be  able  to  gauge  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  at 
least  the  special  needs  and  capabilities  of  every  individual 
student  that  comes  under  his  direction.  He  will  be  able  to 
guide  his  teachers  into  useful  channels  of  investigation,  to 
bring  them  more  and  more  into  touch  with  child  nature, 
more  appreciative  of  its  needs  and  opportunities,  than  they 
could  possibly  become  by  a  mere  playing  at  science  without 
a  knowledge  of  scientific  facts  or  methods. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Dilthey  thinks  to  find 
in  the  feelings  and  impulses  of  the  human  mind  the  ground¬ 
work  for  a  truly  scientific  theory  of  education.  I  have 
already  intimated  that,  in  one  respect,  such  an  attempt  would 
be  as  one-sided  as  others  have  been  which  have  sought  to 
found  education  either  upon  a  transcendental  will  or  a  mere 
interaction  of  ideas.  No  one  aspect  of  the  mind  is  impor¬ 
tant  enough  to  take  the  place  of  the  whole,  and  yet  Dilthey’s 
suggestion  is  full  of  possibilities  for  the  future  student  of  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  probably  true  that  where  the  race  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  for  long  periods  of  time  to  a  certain  environment  in 
which  precise  lines  of  action  were  the  absolute  requisites  for 
individual  survival,  the  feelings  and  impulses  there  impressed 
upon  it  have  become  exceedingly  stable  and  difficult  to  eradi¬ 
cate.  Indeed,  from  one  standpoint  their  eradication  may  not 
be  desirable,  altho  their  utilization  may  have  to  be  transferred 
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into  new  lines  of  action.  One  of  the  great  problems,  then, 
of  education  is  to  direct  old  instincts  to  new  offices.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  a  profound  study  of  race  psychology  is  of 
immense  importance.  In  our  own  country,  likewise,  all  por¬ 
tions  of  which  have  passed  thru  the  frontier  stages  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  all  of  which  at  all  times  has  been  largely 
influenced,  even  if  not  actually  dominated,  by  the  aggressive 
frontier,  there  has  been  developed  a  new  set  of  feelings  and 
impulses,  the  aggregate  of  which  we  call  the  American  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  marked  by  directness,  vigor,  efficiency,  love  of 
public  order,  and  yet  by  indifference  to  many  aspects  of  the 
public  welfare.  It  is  generous  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
Europe  to  its  enemies;  it  loves  justice,  fair  play,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  equality.  This  character  has  already  en¬ 
riched  human  life,  and  is  destined  in  future  ages,  we  may 
hope,  to  influence  the  civilization  of  the  world  beyond  the 
measure  of  even  our  brightest  dreams;  yet  the  American 
citizen  as  he  is.  is  undergoing  a  rapid  transition  from  a  primi¬ 
tive  to  a  social  environment.  He  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
countr)';  he  must  in  the  future  live  in  the  town.  East  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains  it  is  probable  that  half  our  people  are 
now  living  in  cities,  while  the  prediction  is  made  that  before 
many  years  have  passed  three-fourths  of  all  the  people  in  the 
State  of  New  York  will  be  dwellers  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  jjroblems  before  us  as  American  teachers  is  to 
direct  all  of  this  primitive  independence,  directness,  and  effi¬ 
ciency  to  social  uses.  The  ideal  citizen  of  the  future  is  he 
who  will  be  able  to  direct  all  the  powers  that  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  a  non-social  individualism  to  their  highest  useful¬ 
ness  in  a  condition  of  .society  where  pioneer  characteristics 
must  be  thus  converted  or  remain  a  dangerous  factor  in  demo¬ 
cratic  government.  We  must  have  a  new  type  of  American 
citizenship  in  which  no  good  result  already  gained  shall  be 
lost,  but  in  which  all  the  powers  thus  far  developed  shall  be 
converted  to  new  uses.  Here  and  there  over  the  country 
such  men  are  beginning  to  appear,  in  one  field  or  another  of 
public  life.  When  such  a  man  comes  under  our  personal 
observ^ation  we  express  our  admiration  for  his  qualities;  for 
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the  courage  we  are  all  assured  he  has;  the  honesty  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  he  possesses;  the  efficiency  he  abun¬ 
dantly  shows.  Yet,  these  are  all  well-known  American  char¬ 
acteristics.  The  thing  that  distinguishes  such  a  man  from  the 
mass  of  men  is  the  fact  that  he  has  been  converted  from  a 
primitive  into  a  social  American.  He  has  directed  those  traits 
of  character  which  fortunate  ancestry  and  fortunate  environ¬ 
ment  have  developed  in  him  to  their  true  social  uses.  His 
courage  is  manifested,  not  so  much  in  combating  the  enemies 
of  his  country  or  the  wild  beasts  or  the  wild  men  of  the  fron¬ 
tier,  as  in  resistance  to  the  selfishness  and  corruption  of  men 
in  urban  life.  His  primitive  efficiency  finds  its  field  of 
activity  in  the  city,  in  the  civil  service,  in  the  army.  The 
record  he  makes  marks  him  as  belonging  to  that  new  type  of 
American  citizenship  toward  which  American  education 
must  bend  all  its  best  energies. 

When  we  come  to  the  third  part  of  our  theme,  namely, 
that  which  concerns  the  subject-matter  and  methods  of  edu¬ 
cation,  we  find  our  current  literature  still  colored  by  the  n 
priori  treatment  arising  from  eighteenth-century  philosophy. 
One  party  values  studies  only  for  their  mental  discipline, 
another  for  their  aesthetic  culture,  a  third  for  their  bearing 
upon  the  physical  well-being  of  the  individual,  a  fourth  for 
their  fitness  to  occupy  certain  fixed  categories  of  thought. 
One  emphasizes  the  content,  another  the  form.  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  his  essays  upon  education,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  fixes  in  his  mind’s  eye  the  individual  in 
society,  but  hardly  a  part  of  it  struggling  against  the  forces 
of  disease,  laboring  to  find  food  to  sustain  the  body;  trying 
to  preserve  himself,  a  social  Robinson  Crusoe,  in  the  midst  of 
modern  civilization.  From  this  standpoint  he  examines  the 
relative  value  of  the  studies  of  the  curriculum  and  finds  that 
those  alone  are  truly  valuable  which  preserve  health,  that  is, 
medical  studies;  which  produce  a  livelihood,  that  is, 
economic  studies.  Those  that  develop  the  finer  qualities  of 
manhood,  that  fit  for  the  more  exalted  professions  of  life,  he 
waves  aside  as  belonging  in  the  same  category  with  primi¬ 
tive  adornment.  All  that  another  class  have  cherished  for 
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its  development  of  the  man  he  sets  aside  as  unimportant  to 
the  workman,  hence  unworthy  of  serious  study.  Such 
methods  of  examination  into  the  relative  value  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  curriculum,  altho  propounded  by  scientists,  can 
scarcely  be  called  scientific.  They  ignore  too  large  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  human  activity;  they  think  of  man  in  his  non-social 
individuality;  they  would  be  good  perhaps  for  a  race  of 
pioneers,  but  they  are  only  a  special  plea  for  one  aspect  of 
education  When  we  come  to  the  social  man,  he  must  live 
in  or  near  the  city  and  under  the  conditions  imposed  by 
urban  life. 

Dr.  Harris,  on  the  other  hand,  tests  the  fitness  of  studies 
for  the  school  curriculum,  not  primarily  by  their  value  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  physical  existence  of  man,  or  their  function  in 
giving  him  culture  or  mental  power  or  social  efficiency,  but 
by  their  adaptability  to  fit  into  certain  logical  categories, 
which  he  calls  metaphorically  the  five  windows  of  the  soul. 

It  is  open  to  question  whether  any  classification  of  studies 
has  yet  been  proposed  that  furnishes  a  sufficient  test  of  their 
educational  value  or  a  guide  to  their  selection  for  the  curricu¬ 
lum.  Certain  it  is,  at  all  events,  that  the  device  of  the  “  win¬ 
dows  ”  proves  disappointing  when  taken  in  other  than  a 
figurative  sense.  In  the  first  place,  the  mind  has  two  co¬ 
ordinate  aspects:  one  .sensory,  passive,  receptive;  the  other 
motor,  active,  outgoing.  A  little  reflection  shows  that  the 
classification  into  “  five  co-ordinate  groups  ”  rests  wholly 
ujion  ])assive  contemplation  thru  the  “windows”;  that  is, 
upon  the  receptive,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  motor  aspects  of 
the  mind.  This  explains  why  there  is  no  “  window  ”  for  the 
specifically  motor  side  of  education,  as  seen  notably  in  the 
acquisition  of  facility  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  drawing, 
and  manual  training.  So  far  as  one  can  see,  these  studies 
rest  their  claim  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  upon  the  maxim 
that  pn.^session  is  nine  points  of  the  law.  It  must  have 
been  when  fancy  prevailed  over  logic  that  the  device  of  the 
“  five  windows  ”  was  contrived,  for  here  everything  turns  on 
passive  contemplation,  whereas  the  ever-returning  theme  of 
Dr.  Harris’s  philosophy  is  the  spontaneous  self-activity  of 
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the  individual.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  activity, 
not  passivity,  would  furnish  the  basis  for  his  classification  of 
studies. 

But  even  if  this  basis  be  accepted  as  a  starting  point,  its 
inadequacy  comes  to  light  as  soon  as  one  attempts  seriously 
to  utilize  it  in  estimating  the  educational  value  of  studies. 
According  to  this  figure,  the  soul  looks  out  upon  inorganic 
nature,  where  man,  using  mathematics,  divides  to  conquer. 
The  function  of  study  is  here  seen  to  be  economic.  The 
same  is  held,  apparently,  for  organic  nature.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  soul  looks  out  upon  the  threefold  product  of 
the  mind — that  of  the  intellect,  the  will,  and  the  sensibilities. 
Here  the  function  of  the  studies  is  psychological  rather  than 
economic.  The  grammar  series,  it  Ts  asserted,  reveals  the  in¬ 
tellect,  the  history  series  reveals  the  will,  the  literature  series 
reveals  the  sensibilities  or  the  esthetic  nature.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  the  inadequacy  of  the  scheme  becomes  most  ap¬ 
parent;  for  the  inference  at  once  arises  that  the  function  of 
these  groups  is  to  train  respectively  the  intellect,  the  will,  and 
the  sensibilities.  Unless  this  inference  follows,  of  what 
value  is  the  psychological  part  of  the  classification?  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  claim  that  grammar  is  the  chief  instrument  for  train¬ 
ing  the  intellect,  we  thereby  limit  to  one  study  a  function 
that  belongs  to  all.  Science,  for  example,  justly  claims  that 
her  matter  and  methods  are  admirably  adapted  to  develop 
the  intellect  in  the  most  complete  manner.  It  is  an  ancient 
boast  of  mathematics  to  do  the  same.  Then  what  shall  we 
say  of  history?  of  geography?  of  economics?  Advocates  of 
each  of  the.se  departments  argue  with  much  force  that  it  is 
the  equal  of  any  other  in  potency  as  an  instrument  for  the 
development  of  intelligence. 

Suppose,  as  we  are  told,  history  does  reveal  the  will  of 
man;  yet  it  does  so  only  in  a  single  field.  Man’s  will  is  quite 
as  clearly  revealed  in  a  railroad  as  in  a  battle.  When  it 
comes  to  training  the  will,  moreover,  history  alone  is  not 
sufficient,  not  only  because  its  revelation  of  man’s  will  is 
partial,  but  because  contemplation  of  itself  does  not  incite  to 
action.  Many  other  studies  demanding  a  greater  exercise 
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of  the  motor  powers  are  better  instruments  of  will-training- 
tiian  history. 

Finally,  must  we  depend  alone  or  chietly  upon  literature 
to  train  the  sensibilities,  to  touch  the  heart?  Is  there  not 
truth  in  the  Herbartian  position  that  all  education  should 
influence  the  disposition,  as  well  as  train  the  intellect  and 
develop  the  volition? 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the  scheme  of  five  co-ordi¬ 
nate  groups  of  studies  depending  upon  the  so-called  “  five 
windows  of  the  soul  ”  is  a  poetic  conception  that  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  guide  to  the  estimation  of  educational  values; 
first,  because  the  original  classification  is  based  upon  pas¬ 
sive  contemplation  to  the  exclusion  of  motor  activity;  and 
second,  because  the  psychological  part  of  the  scheme  gives  at 
best  but  a  partial  view  of  the  psychological  function  of  the 
studies. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  not  the  one-sided  conception 
of  the  man  who  sees  only  science,  nor  the  equally  one-sided 
conception  of  the  man  who  sees  only  logical  categories,  nor 
the  idea  of  him  who  takes  a  single  aspect  of  the  mind,  such 
as  intellectual  acumen,  or  aesthetic  emotion,  or  practical  effi¬ 
ciency  for  the  whole,  can  furnish  a  truly  scientific  method  for 
study  of  the  studies.  A  broader  conception,  a  more  univer¬ 
sal  method  of  estimating  their  relative  values  must  be  dis¬ 
covered  before  we  can  have  anything  that  pretends  to  be  a 
scientific  investigation  of  those  branches  of  learning  that 
should  make  up  our  school  curricula.  We  must  discover 
some  method  of  bringing  into  co-ordinate  harmony  the 
objective  ends  of  education,  and  the  subjective  development 
of  the  individual  as  a  member  of  a  social  organism.  We 
need,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  to  make  first  of  all  a  careful 
estimate  of  the  value  of  each  study  from  its  capacity  to  make 
a  progressive  revelation  to  the  child  of  the  ideas  and  real  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  civilization  in  which  he  must  live.  History, 
consequently,  should  be  viewed  not  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
category,  but  from  its  capability  of  revealing  to  the  child  the 
present  organization  of  .society.  It  can  do  this  only  as  it 
traces  out,  step  by  step,  the  progress  that  the  various  races 
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have  made  in  the  past.  It  must  carefully  analyze  the  data  of 
history,  winnowing  out  the  chaff  and  discovering  the  ele¬ 
ments  that  are  of  special  value  in  our  social  and  political 
organization.  Tho  historj’  may  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  accurately  general  causes  and  their  effects,  it 
can  at  least  single  out  and  discuss  important  elements,  such 
as  the  discovery  and  use  of  gunpowder,  the  invention  of 
printing,  the  invention  and  development  of  the  steam  engine 
and  the  telegraph,  together  with  the  invention  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  myriad  forms  of  industrial  implements,  and  can 
then  trace  their  influence  in  bringing  about  our  present  in¬ 
dustrial  status.  Taken  singly  in  like  manner,  the  chief  po¬ 
litical  events  in  Anglo-Saxon  history  show  their  effect  in  the 
development  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  and  liberty. 

Geography,  when  similarly  considered,  becomes  a  concrete 
method  of  showing  the  development  of  society,  in  that  it 
pictures  man  and  nature  in  their  interaction.  This  is  seen 
most  immediately  in  commercial  geography  which  finds  one 
basis  in  political  geography,  which  in  turn  is  only  the  present 
resultant  of  past  political  forces:  it  finds  another  in  physical 
geography  as  the  foundation  of  society  in  the  concrete 
physical  environment:  and  finally,  a  third  in  astronomical 
geography,  which  pictures  simply  the  remote  condition  for 
the  physical,  the  political,  and  the  economic  results  which 
follow  from  them. 

Thus  every  study  will  be  taken  u])  from  its  concrete  side  to 
see  what  it  can  contribute  to  the  enlightenment  of  man  re¬ 
garding  his  status  in  civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  ever\’ 
study  will  have  to  be  examined  with  respect  to  its  concrete 
usefulness  in  furnishing  the  tools  and  the  training. for  making 
this  social  content  a  practical  reality  as  well  as  a  mental  in¬ 
sight.  The  motor  as  well  as  the  .sensory  side  must  be 
regarded.  Men  must  know  not  only  facts,  but  how  to  use 
them.  Of  little  importance  is  it  to  comprehend  arithmetic 
if  one  cannot  solve  problems.  Insignificant  it  surely  is,  ex¬ 
cept  from  an  jesthetic  standpoint,  to  contemplate  art  if  one 
can  produce  nothing.  It  is  of  small  value  to  understand 
machines  if  one  cannot  run  them.  In  the  light  of  this  kind 
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of  an  investigation,  the  earlier  subjects  of  the  schoolroom 
which  seek  to  furnish  the  child  with  the  tools  of  knowledge 
do  not  have  to  beg  for  a  place,  or  to  compel  respect  for  them¬ 
selves  by  force  of  occupation,  but  take  their  natural  place  as 
indispensable  instruments  in  education. 

Looking  back  over  the  course  we  have  traversed,  we  find 
that  the  study  of  education  is  a  serious  undertaking;  that 
whether  inspired  by  sentiment,  or  speculative  insight  into 
human  needs,  or  the  compelling  force  of  the  national  life,  it 
must  still  be  guided  by  science  to  reach  the  best  results.  If 
indeed  the  creative  forces  of  the  universe  have  sprung  from 
infinite  love  or  infinite  knowledge  or  infinite  will,  they  have 
nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  been  controlled  in  their  un¬ 
folding  by  that  system  of  laws  whose  investigation  is  the 
I>eculiar  province  of  natural  science,  else  there  would  have 
been  produced,  not  the  law-accordant,  but  the  grotesque  or 
the  monstrous.  Similarly,  tho  educational  forces  may  trace 
their  fountain  source  to  the  deep  springs  of  sentiment,  or 
the  insights  of  the  philosopher,  or  the  instincts  of  the  people^ 
they  too  must  be  guided  in  their  evolution  by  those  mental 
and  social  laws  whose  investigation  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  psychology,  ethics,  history,  economics,  and  political  and 
social  science. 

The  student  of  education  must,  therefore,  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  sentiment  and  science,  so  that,  even  tho  inspired  by  the 
one,  he  shall  be  guided  by  the  other;  he  must  be  clearly  con¬ 
scious  whether  in  his  study  he  is  making  an  excursion  into 
dreamland,  or  whether  he  is  proceeding  by  scientific  methods 
to  scientific  results. 

Charles  De  Garmo 

Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

HIS  RIGHTS,  DUTIES,  AND  OPPORTUNITIES' 

Among  the  rights  of  the  high-school  principal  I  count  the 
right  to  a  share  in  the  selection  and  confirmation  of  his 
teachers,  in  the  framing  of  the  course  of  study,  and  in  the 
selection  of  text-books. 

If  I  were  addressing  an  audience  composed  wholly  of  prin¬ 
cipals  of  endowed  academies,  I  should  probably  be  thought, 
in  making  this  claim,  to  be  saying  something  so  obviously 
true  and  so  widely  accepted  as  true  by  boards  of  trustees  as 
to  be  hardly  worth  saying  at  all.  But,  if  I  can  safely  trust 
the  inferences  that  I  draw  from  facts  that  occasionally  come 
to  my  knowledge,  there  are  many  heads  of  high  schools  in 
New  England  who  have  either  no  share  at  all  or  a  very 
insignificant  share  in  these  functions.  How  are  the  prin¬ 
cipals  who  lack  the  rights  to  which  I  have  referred  to  acquire 
them?  I  know  of  but  one  method  worth  recommending. 
The  best  way  of  acquiring  a  hitherto  unenjoyed  right  is  to 
show  one’s  self  competent  and  worthy  to  exercise  it.  Noisy 
and  importunate  self-assertion  on  the  one  hand,  or  plaintive 
and  querulous  comment  on  the  absence  of  recognition  on  the 
other,  is  the  way  not  to  acquire  it. 

If  a  new  teacher  is  needed  in  a  public  high  school,  a  quiet 
but  energetic  survey  by  the  principal  of  the  field  of  available 
candidates,  in  anticipation  of  formal  action  by  the  appointing 
authority,  and  the  nomination  by  him  of  a  candidate  whose 
equipment  and  personality  will  of  themselves  inspire  con¬ 
fidence  in  that  authority,  are  the  best  means  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  a  substantial  share  in  the  selection  of  teachers  may 
be  safely  accorded  to  him. 

So,  too,  in  the  framing  of  the  course  of  study  and  the  selec- 
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tion  of  text-books,  the  principal  who  gives  careful  thought 
to  these  subjects,  who  bases  his  recommendations  on  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught,  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  them,  and  the  observed  needs  of  his 
own  school,  and  who  also  takes  the  time  and  makes  the 
effort  needed  for  conveying  to  the  school  authorities,  in  clear 
and  convincing  form,  the  reasons  which  determine  his 
recommendations — such  a  principal,  having  justly  earned 
the  confidence  of  his  official  superiors,  will,  I  believe,  have 
no  reason  to  feel  that  his  opinions  are  ignored.  Individual 
principals  under  our  public-school  organization,  like  the 
teaching  profession  in  general  under  our  democratic  institu¬ 
tions,  are  reasonably  sure  of  getting  all  the  recognition  they 
merit. 

The  principal,  too,  has  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  health 
and  happiness,  and  to  a  reasonable  amount  of  leisure  for  self- 
cultivation.  These  rights,  like  the  foregoing,  are  in  his  own 
keeping,  and  call  for  no  extended  treatment.  I  pass  there¬ 
fore  to  a  right  which,  as  being  more  open  to  question,  will 
better  bear  discussion. 

The  principal,  no  matter  how  large  his  school,  has  the 
right  to  teach.  He  should  not,  for  many  reasons,  permit 
himself  to  be  so  engrossed  by  the  cares  of  administration  as 
to  have  no  direct  share  in  the  work  of  instruction.  It  not 
infrequently  happens  that  visitors  from  a  distance,  on  learn¬ 
ing  that  I  have  charge  of  between  thirteen  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  hundred  pupils,  taught  by  about  forty  teachers,  say  in¬ 
voluntarily,  “I  don’t  see  how  you  can  do  any  teaching”; 
and,  when  I  tell  them  that  I  have  for  several  years  taught 
fourteen  hours  a  week  and  that  I  now  teach  eleven  hours, 
dividing  n'ly  time  ecputably  between  two  buildings  that  are 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart,  I  sometimes  suspect  that  their 
polite  expression  of  surprise  covers  a  latent  conviction  that 
I  am  indulging  a  personal  preference  at  the  expense  of  im¬ 
portant  duties.  Dr.  Maxwell  of  New  York  said  to  me  a  few 
years  ago,  when  he  was  superintendent  of  schools  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  “  With  us  the  highest  priced  teachers  do  not  teach  at 
all.”  I  inferred  from  his  tone  that  he  would  change  this 
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usage  if  he  could;  but,  as  we  did  not  discuss  the  matter,  I 
may  have  drawn  a  wrong  inference.  When  Mr.  Waterhouse 
was  elected  headmaster  of  the  Boston  English  High  School, 
Mr.  Collar,  who  was  then  a  member  of  the  committee  on 
high  schools,  advised  him  to  do  as  much  teaching  as  pos¬ 
sible.  In  referring  to  this  advice  in  conversation  with  me 
afterward,  Mr.  Collar  said,  “  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  for  a  man 
who  has  been  promoted  to  a  headmastership  of  large  respon¬ 
sibility,  because  of  his  reputation  as  a  superb  teacher,  to 
cease  to  teach  and  to  become  a  mere  administrator.”  I  think 
Mr.  Collar  was  right.  A  school  is  established  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  scholars  who  attend  it,  and  the  man  who  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  school  and  in  the  community  as  the  principal — 
that  is,  as  the  principal  teacher — should  have  a  direct,  per¬ 
sonal  share  in  the  work  for  which  it  exists.  He  should  so 
administer  the  school  as  to  allow  himself  time  for  at  feast  ten 
hours  a  week  of  teaching.  In  small  high  schools  he  should 
teach  much  more  than  that. 

If  the  principal  has  the  right  to  teach,  he  has  the  right  to 
secure  to  himself  the  necessary  time  for  teaching,  by  assign¬ 
ing  to  others  such  parts  of  the  work  for  which  he  is  responsi¬ 
ble  as  they  can  do  as  well  as  he  and  as  would  otherwise 
occupy  this  time.  Fo*r  purely  clerical  service  he  should  have 
a  paid  clerk;  but,  if  the  school  authorities  do  not  give  him 
one,  he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  distributing  such  clerical 
work  among  his  teachers.  The  principal  of  a  high  school 
who  gives  any  considerable  time  to  merely  clerical  work 
wastes  the  money  which  the  city  appropriates  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  salary. 

Further,  the  principal  should,  in  my  judgment,  hold  his 
assistant  teachers  responsible  for  the  ordinary  discipline  of 
the  school.  A  principal,  it  seems  to  me,  takes  a  false  view  of 
his  responsibility  who  encourages  his  teachers  to  refer  petty 
matters  of  discipline  to  him  for  adjustment,  or  who  en¬ 
courages  parents  to  deal  directly  with  him  in  such  matters 
instead  of  with  the  teacher  under  whose  management  they 
have  arisen.  The  general  principles  that  are  to  govern  petty 
cases  of  disci])line  should  be  laid  down  by  him,  and  cases  of 
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last  resort,  or  cases  requiring  the  exercise  of  authority  pos¬ 
sessed  by  him  alone,  must,  of  course,  be  referred  to  him. 
When  he  has  occupied  his  position  long  enough  to  have 
established  a  reputation  for  prompt,  just,  efficient,  and  wise 
action,  that  very  reputation  will  relieve  him  of  many  cases; 
for  the  certainty  with  which  teachers  and  pupils  alike  can 
predict  what  his  action  will  be  tends  of  itself  to  prevent  mild 
cases  from  becoming  acute.  1  believe  that  the  training  that 
comes  to  a  subordinate  teacher  thru  freedom  and  respon¬ 
sibility  within  well-understood  limits  greatly  increases  that 
teacher’s  wisdom  and  efficiency.  This  brings  me  to  the 
duties  of  the  high-school  principal. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  duties  of  the  principal  is  to  exert 
a  wholesome,  invigorating,  and  uplifting,  influence  on  the 
teaching  of  his  school.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  done,  not  all  of  which  are  suited  either  to  every  prin¬ 
cipal  or  to  every  subordinate  teacher.  Shall  a  principal,  for 
example,  who  devotes  a  definite  portion  of  his  time  to  teach¬ 
ing  have  a  regular  class  for  whose  progress  he  is  personally 
responsible,  and  to  whose  hours  of  recitation  he  is  tied,  or 
shall  he  go  about  the  building,  taking  a  class  here  and  a  class 
there,  with  a  view  to  inspiring  teachers  and  pupils  and  unify¬ 
ing  the  instruction  of  the  school?  This  is  an  interesting 
question,  and  the  an.swer  to  it  in  a  concrete  case  will  depend 
])erhaps  quite  as  much  on  the  personal  aptitudes  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  the  individual  characteristics  of  his  teachers  as  on 
theoretical  considerations.  When  a  new  teacher  comes  into 
my  school  and  I  note  certain  defects  or  infelicities  in  her 
teaching  which  I  am  sure  do  not  characterize  my  own,  so  that 
I  can  safely  re-enforce  criticism  by  example,  I  sometimes  in- 
(luire  what  lesson  has  been  assigned  for  the  next  day,  and 
conduct  that  lesson  myself  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  or. 
perhaps,  invite  her  to  visit  my  own  class  on  a  day  when  I 
have  work  similar  to  hers.  But,  generally  speaking,  I  do  not 
think  it  best  for  me  to  try  to  influence  the  instruction  in  my 
own  school  by  becoming  a  floating  teacher.  I  .suppose  no 
one  would  advise  President  Eliot,  notwithstanding  his  great 
ability,  to  go  about  among  the  several  departments  of  Har- 
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vard  University  illustrating-  the  methods  of  teaching  which 
he  would  like  to  see  prevail  by  personally  conducting  class 
exercises  in  the  presence  of  his  professors.  Probably  he 
would  find  many  professors  who  could  give  him  “  points  ” 
in  their  specialties.  On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  most  super¬ 
intendents  of  schools  would  encourage  experienced  and  able 
grammar-school  masters  to  take  just  that  way  of  training 
the  inexperienced  teachers  associated  with  them.  Now 
somewhere  between  these  two  extremes  there  is,  I  believe, 
a  point  at  which  miscellaneous  teaching  by  an  outside 
authority,  without  special  preparation  of  the  lesson  to  be  con¬ 
ducted,  begins  to  be  unfruitful  if  not  positively  wasteful. 
For  myself,  I  prefer  never  to  conduct  a  lesson  for  which  I 
have  not  specially  prepared  myself  the  day  before. 

Again,  a  principal  may  give  tests  at  stated  intervals  or- 
without  warning,  as  a  means  of  indicating  the  results  to  be 
reached  and  the  ideals  to  be  striven  for.  This  method  has 
some  obvious  advantages  and  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  principal 
may  be  productive  of  good.  But  it  does  not  attract  me.  It 
does  not  sufficiently  respect  the  individuality  of  the  teacher, 
and  it  has  too  much  the  external  appearance  of  personal 
domination.  1  dare  not  say  anything  with  confidence  as  to 
the  influence  which  T  exert  on  the  teaching  of  my  associates, 
but  my  aim  and  ideal  are  to  develop  and  maintain  a  strong 
sense  of  responsibility  in  them,  not  only  for  the  results  of 
their  work,  but  for  the  method  and  spirit  of  it.  Accordingly,. 
I  assume,  in  the  absence  of  clear  proof  to  the  contrary,  that  a 
teacher,  in  accepting  a  position  to  teach  certain  subjects  in 
my  school,  tacitly  declares  herself  competent  to  teach  those 
subjects  without  guidance;  and  such  suggestions  and  criti¬ 
cisms  as  I  have  occasion  to  make  T  endeavor  to  make  in  the 
spirit  of  that  assumption.  The  wish  to  justify  high  expecta¬ 
tions  is  quite  as  strong  a  motive  to  effort  as  the  compelling 
force  of  personal  domination,  and  it  has  a  truer  ring. 

A  third  way  in  which  a  principal  may  influence  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  his  school — and  this  is  the  way  that  I  find  best 
suited  to  my  own  taste  and  aptitudes — is  by  visiting  every 
teacher  at  her  work  systematically  and  making  what  he 
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observes  in  the  classroom  the  starting  point  of  inquiry,  sug¬ 
gestion,  criticism,  or  appreciative  recognition  in  private  con¬ 
versation  afterward,  according  to  need.  Perhaps  you  will 
ask  me  what  I  mean  hy  systematic  visitation,  and  you  will 
expect  me,  of  course,  in  answering  such  a  question,  to  de¬ 
scribe  my  own  practice.  Accordingly,  excluding  from 
present  consideration  such  obvious  means  of  influencing 
instruction  as  are  afforded  by  stated  teachers’  meetings,  by 
occasional  conferences  with  groujjs  of  teachers  giving  in¬ 
struction  in  the  same  subject  in  dififerent  sections  of  the  same 
class,  and  by  casual  conferences  on  specific  points  occurring 
with  one  teacher  or  another  almost  every  day,  I  may  say 
that  I  visit  every  teacher  at  her  work  once  a  month  as  a  silent 
observer  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  the  exercise  she  is 
conducting,  and  that  I  make  a  written  record  of  every  such 
visit  while  my  remembrance  of  it  is  fresh.  If  such  observa¬ 
tion  reveals  to  me  the  need  of  private  explanation,  inquiry, 
or  criticism,  I  seek  the  first  convenient  opportunity  for  a 
brief  conference.  If  my  attention  is  arrested  by  the  wide 
prevalence  of  an  unfortunate  tendency,  so  that  I  find  in  my 
observations  sufficient  ground  for  a  general  caution,  I  enter 
in  my  notebook  a  memorandum  which  will  suggest  a  serv¬ 
iceable  topic  for  consideration  at  tbe  next  stated  teachers’ 
meeting.  Incidentally,  of  course,  these  visits  help  to  keep 
me  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  classes. 

Further,  I  see  to  it  that  at  every  monthly  teachers’  meet¬ 
ing  two  five-minute  papers,  descriptive  of  the  most  profit¬ 
able  experience  connected  with  a  day’s  visit  to  other  high 
schools,  are  read  by  teachers  previously  designated  for  the 
purpose;  or  that  a  single  ten-minute  paper,  discussing  some 
question  directly  connected  with  our  work  as  a  school,  is 
read  by  a  teacher  appointed  for  this  service  several  months 
in  adv^ance.  From  papers  of  the  first  class,  I  have  come  to 
have  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  work  done  in  the  high  schools 
of  eastern  Massachusetts  and  to  entertain  a  sincere  respect 
for  its  quality;  from  papers  of  the  second  class,  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  valuable  suggestions  for  the  better  administration  of 
my  own  school.  The  improvement  that  comes  to  a  school 
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thru  contributions  of  this  sort  from  its  own  teachers  comes  in 
the  guise,  and  has  much  of  the  intrinsic  value,  of  self-activity. 
The  principal  who,  instead  of  resenting  suggestions  of  im¬ 
provement  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  school  that 
come  to  him  in  this  way,  heartily  welcomes  them  and  profits 
by  them,  will  soon  find  to  his  delight  that  he  is  viewed  as  a 
co-worker  instead  of  as  a  master,  and  that  he  has  evoked  a 
spirit  of  co-operation  that  is  more  potent  for  good  than  a 
whole  library  of  pedagogy. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  or  two  of  the  kind  of  service  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  Until  a  year  ago  we  have  for 
many  years,  in  the  Girls’  High  School,  followed  literally  the 
prescriptions  of  the  cour.sc  of  study,  according  to  which  Eng¬ 
lish  is  to  be  taught  in  the  first  year  four  hours  a  week  until 
March,  and  then  to  be  replaced  by  botany  taught  the  same 
number  of  hours  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  year. 
This  arrangement,  besides  being  attended  with  other  serious 
disadvantages,  made  it  necessary  to  assign  botany  and  Eng¬ 
lish  to  the  same  teachers,  a  combination  that  was  unsuitable 
in  the  case  of  certain  teachers.  Now  we  follow  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  the  course  of  study  so  far  as  the  total  number  of 
hours  devoted  to  English  and  botany  respectively  is  con¬ 
cerned;  but  we  distribute  both  subjects  over  the  entire  year 
and  assign  them,  wherever  there  is  good  reason  for  doing  so, 
to  distinct  teachers.  This  change  was  made  as  the  result  of 
a  carefully  argued  paper  read  at  a  teachers’  meeting  by  one 
of  the  teachers  of  English  and  botany. 

Again,  we  have  been  increasingly  troubled  in  the  same 
school  by  the  failure  of  girls  entering  on  probation  from  the 
grammar  schools  to  sustain  themselves  in  the  work  of  the 
first  year.  Accordingly  one  of  the  teachers,  when  her  turn 
to  contribute  a  paper  on  our  work  as  a  school  arrived,  i)re- 
sented  the  results  of  a  careful  study  of  the  records  of  such 
probationers  for  a  series  of  years.  She  urged  that  the 
interests  of  these  girls  would  be  best  promoted  by  such  a 
modification,  for  them,  of  the  regular  course  for  the  first  year, 
in  character  as  well  as  in  amount,  as  would  enable  them  to  do 
successfidly  the  work  laid  out  for  them  and  would  at  the 
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same  time  prepare  them  for  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
the  four  years’  course  of  study  in  five  years.  This  paper  was 
written  thruout  in  a  spirit  of  sympatliy  with  the  dull  girls 
whose  interests  and  happiness  it  aimed  to  promote.  The 
modifications  of  the  regular  course  which  the  writer  pro¬ 
posed  had  two  objects  in  view:  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for 
future  work,  and  to  strengthen  hope,  confidence,  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  thru  a  cheering  sense  of  present  achievement.  I  at 
once  asked  this  teacher,  with  the  help  of  one  or  two  others 
wlio  were  in  sympathy  with  her  suggestions  and  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  probationers  in  question  would  naturally  fall, 
to  elaborate  a  preparatory  course  on  the  lines  she  had 
sketched,  and  T  consented  to  have  two  special  sections 
formed  the  next  year  if  a  sufficient  number  of  volunteers  from 
the  prol)ationers  could  be  persuaded  to  be  so  classified. 
When  the  next  year  opened,  we  found  girls  enough  who  were 
ready  to  try  the  experiment;  Init,  as  they  could  not  persuade 
their  parents  that  they  were  proper  subjects  for  it,  the  experi¬ 
ment  as  a  practical  matter  came  to  nothing.  But  all  who 
had  contributed  to  the  working  out  of  the  plan  had  done 
themselves  good,  and  they  had  done  the  rest  of  ns  good  by 
bringing  ns  within  the  influence  of  their  enlightened  and 
sympathetic  spirit.  The  parents,  too.  had  had  their  atten¬ 
tion  seriously  drawn,  in  a  way  which  they  could  not  resent, 
to  the  need  of  earnest  and  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of 
their  daughters,  and  of  intelligent  and  effective  co-operation 
on  their  own  part  if  their  confident  assurance  that  their 
daughters  were  competent  to  do  tlie  regular  work  was  to  be 
ju-stified. 

That  the  principal  should  give  free  play  to  the  individuality 
of  his  teachers — especially  the  good  teachers — encouraging 
promising  experiments,  and  that  he  should  act  promptly, 
wi.sely,  and  firmly  in  such  grave  matters  of  discipline  as  are 
properly  referred  to  him.  is  of  course  to  be  taken  for  granted. 
Much  might  be  said  on  this  and  kindred  topics;  but,  as  the 
line  of  thought  which  they  suggest  is  a  familiar  one,  I  can 
perhaps  better  afford  to  exercise  self-re.straint  here  than  in 
some  other  directions.  T  pass  therefore  to  the  opportunities 
of  the  high-school  principal. 
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The  opportunities  of  the  principal  are  so  numerous  and  so 
various  that  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  discuss  them  either 
at  length  or  with  thoroness.  I  shall  speak  of  but  one,  the 
most  important  of  them  all — his  opportunity  to  create  and 
control  the  spirit,  to  determine  the  inner  life,  of  the  school. 
A  school  is  not  merely,  or  even  mainly,  an  organization  for 
the  education  of  the  young;  it  is  an  organism.  And  the 
inner  life  of  an  organism  is  the  most  precious  part  of  it. 
That  the  battle  of  Marathon,  to  which  the  dominance  of 
European  civilization  over  Asiatic  is  due,  took  place  in  490 
B.  c.;  that  the  area  of  the  circle,  to  which  the  propositions  of 
plane  geometry  lead  by  successive  steps,  is  the  product  of 
the  square  of  the  radius  by  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to 
the  diameter;  that  the  pressure  of  the  air,  which  controls 
atmospheric  phenomena  and  conditions  human  life,  is  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch — these  and  other  facts  of  equal 
moment  may  be  mastered  at  school  and  may  be  forgotten  in 
mature  life  without  seriously  impairing  the  ability  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  render  valuable  service  to  the  community.  But 
the  methods,  the  spirit,  the  personality  that  work  in  and  thru 
the  processes  of  memory,  of  reasoning,  or  of  experimentation 
by  which  these  facts  were  originally  appropriated — these 
.subtly  and  silently  diffuse  themselves  thru  the  minds  of  those 
who  come  daily  under  their  influence;  and  there  they  crystal¬ 
lize  into  character.  The  facts  learned  at  school  will  fade 
from  the  memory;  but  the  habits  of  mind  that  are  formed 
there  become  permanent.  The  spirit  of  the  school,  then, 
the  inner  life  of  the  organism — this  is  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance.  This  the  principal,  more  than  any  other  teacher, 
creates  and  maintains.  For  this  work  his  mo.st  effective 
instrumentality  is  the  opening  exercise.  A  high  school  that 
lacks  a  hall  lacks  the  most  effective  mechanical  means  of 
moral  and  spiritual  education,  and  the  principal  who  fails  to 
recognize  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  exercise  that 
he  conducts  there  misses  his  greatest  opportunity.  At  the 
opening  of  the  school  day,  the  minds  of  his  pupils  are  excep¬ 
tionally  receptive.  What  he  says  or  reads  after  the  Scripture 
lesson  and  the  morning  hymn,  if  it  bear  the  impress  of  a 
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sound  mind,  a  good  heart,  a  disciplined  will,  and  a  conse¬ 
crated  spirit,  cannot  fail  to  make  those  who  listen  responsive 
to  the  high  ideals  which  it  embodies.  Sometimes  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  school  life  will  furnish  the  theme  of  a  five-minute 
talk  which,  by  interpreting  concretely  the  true  significance 
of  personal  manners  and  conduct,  will  take  manners  and  con¬ 
duct  out  of  the  region  of  mere  externals  and  reveal  their 
intrinsic  charm  and  value;  or  the  expressive  reading  of  a 
piece  of  inspiring  verse  or  uplifting  prose  will  tend  to  purify 
the  imagination,  refine  the  taste,  and  stir  the  heart  to  noble 
and  generous  impulse;  or,  again,  the  appreciative  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  work  of  art  which  a  graduating  class  or  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  has  given  to  the  school  will  awaken  a  love  for 
ideal  beauty  and  kindle  an  enthusiasm  for  a  mutually  helpful 
social  and  civic  life.  Only  let  the  impressionable  spirit  of 
youth  be  brought  into  daily  association  with  the  disciplined 
thought  of  mature  age  under  the  beautiful  relation  of  trust¬ 
ful  pupil  and  wise  teacher,  and  the  opportunities  for  service 
of  abiding  value  will  be  well-nigh  infinite. 

John  Tetlow 

Giri.s’  Ilicn  AND  Latin  Schools, 

Hoston,  Mass. 


Ill 

A  SCHOOL-GARDEN  IN  THURINGIA 

From  Jena  a  ride  of  an  hour  or  two  on  the  Saall)ahn,  with 
change  of  cars  at  Orlanninde.  l)rings  one  to  the  thriving  in¬ 
dustrial  town  of  Pdssneck  in  the  Duchy  of  Heiningen.  It  is 
known  for  its  chocolates,  confections,  porcelain,  and  flannel. 

The  people  are  distinguished  from  their  neighbors  for  their 
energy  and  enterprise.  A  German  friend  of  mine  described 
them  as  having  more  of  the  American  spirit  of  ingenuity, 
with  a  keener  sense  of  the  practical,  than  the  inhabitants  of 
any  of  the  neighboring  parts  of  Thuringia. 

School-gardens  are  common  in  Germany,  as  they  are  in¬ 
deed  in  other  countries  in  Europe,  but  Pdssneck  has  one  of 
the  best  organized  and  most  successful  of  any  I  have  seen. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  description  of  the  garden  work 
as  there  carried  on  may  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  American 
school-teachers  and  superintendents  to  a  clearer  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  this  phase  of  nature-study.  We  appropriate  millions 
every  year  for  our  department  of  agriculture  and  scatter  seeds 
freely  over  the  country,  but  then  find  that  nevertheless  the 
young  people  of  promise  are  leaving  the  farms  and  are 
crowding  into  the  city.  Is  not  our  school-teaching  partly 
responsible  for  this?  Politicians  talk  of  agriculture  as  the 
foundation  of  all  industries,  but  only  so  long  as  it  suits  their 
purpose  to  talk  so.  Do  our  school  authorities  believe  it? 

Where  is  there  a  course  of  study  based  on  this  fundamental 
economic  principle?  I 

The  School-Garden  at  Pdssneck  was  started  in  1895  by 
Dr.  Lotz,  at  present  ducal  school  inspector  at  Coburg.  The 
ground  covers  about  four-fifths  of  an  acre  in  the  south  end 
of  the  town.  The  houses  on  the  north  protect  it  from  the 
north  wind,  while  it  is  open  to  the  sun  at  all  times  of  the  day. 

It  lies  about  ten  minutes’  walk  from  the  schoolhouse,  which 
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is  near  the  center  of  the  town.  The  soil  is  rather  heavy  clay 
over  conglomerate.  The  cost  of  the  property  amounted  to 
2000  Mk.,  and  the  preparation  for  its  present  use  counted 
up  another  thousand,  making  the  total  first  cost  about  $750. 
The  present  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  $75.  The  ground 
was  first  dug  out  one  meter  deep  and  leveled  off.  Many 
large  rocks  had  to  be  removerl  in  this  process.  As  the 
ground  had  previously  been  covered  with  lucern  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  bury  tlic  ro(  tstocks  cf  this  tough  fodder  plant  so 
dee])  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  growth.  Secondly, 
the  ground  was  manured  and  once  more  spaded  over.  The 
garden  is  provided  with  gravel  walks  and  surrounded  by  a 
pale  fence  two  meters  high. 

In  the  northern  end,  containing  3.70  are  (nearly  .1  acre), 
are  planted  specimens  of  all  the  native  trees,  some  exotics, 
and  the  most  common  ornamental  shrubs.  Every  tree  and 
shrub  is  marked  with  a  label  containing  its  name  and 
habitat.  As  far  as  the  space  allows  it  has  been  the  intention 
to  arrange  such  trees  and  bushes  together  as  are  normally 
found  together  in  woods,  so  that  the  grouping  would  show 
natural  affinities. 

The  botanical  division,  150  square  meters  in  extent,  con¬ 
tains  the  plants  needed  in  the  nature-study  work  in  school. 
These  are:  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  poisonous  plants, 
medicinal  herbs,  fiber  plants,  spices,  oil-producing  plants, 
pod  plants,  bulbs,  salads,  etc. 

The  remaining  six  large  plots  are  divided  into  small  indi¬ 
vidual  beds,  one  meter  wide  and  two  meters  long,  for  the 
teachers  and  pupils.  At  the  beginning  of  each  section  is  the 
teacher’s  bed  to  serve  as  pattern  for  the  pupils.  During  the 
past  year  sijt  hundred  pupils  of  the  four  upper  classes  of  the 
Biirgerschule  worked  in  the  garden  and  raised  vegetables 
such  as  beets,  cabbages  of  many  different  kinds,  lettuce, 
potatoes,  onions,  etc.,  and  flowers,  such  as  pansies,  helio¬ 
tropes,  mignonettes,  etc.  The  work  is  optional,  and  each 
pupil  has  the  choice  of  what  he  will  plant  in  his  patch.  Gar¬ 
den  tools  are  furnished  by  each  child.  The  gates  are  open 
every  day  from  five  to  seven  in  the  evening,  and  each  child  is 
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expected  to  spend  one  hour  per  day  at  work  in  weeding, 
watering,  hoeing,  pruning,  and  training.  Those  who  get 
done  their  own  patches  are  then  allowed  to  assist  in  the  care 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  garden.  They  are  also  permitted 
to  help  one  another,  and  if  anyone  finds  what  needs  atten¬ 
tion  (e.  g.,  caterpillars  on  plants,  or  branches  hanging  down) 
in  the  patch  of  a  neighbor  he  is  encouraged  to  attend  to  it, 
if  his  neighbor  for  any  cause  is  absent.  Each  bed  is  marked 
by  a  stick  with  the  owner’s  name. 

On  Sundays  the  garden  is  open  as  a  city  park  for  pedes¬ 
trians  from  nine  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  evening. 
Parents  and  visitors  are  at  all  times  welcome,  and  have  shown 
great  interest  and  appreciation  for  the  opportunity.  The 
central  walks  are  reserved  for  them,  the  children  using  the 
side  paths  along  the  fence.  When  two  or  three  children 
from  the  same  family  work  here,  they  can  raise  a  considerable 
part  of  the  family  vegetables.  The  mothers  and  frecjuently 
the  younger  children  come  to  help  in  the  work  and  to  carry 
home  the  produce. 

Pupils  who  show  themselves  worthy  and  able  are  chosen  as 
helpers.  They  care  for  the  general  and  common  property 
such  as  the  trees,  botanical  division,  the  fountain,  round  beds, 
borders,  walks,  etc.  They  never  leave  the  place  till  they 
have  seen  that  all  tools  are  put  away  and  all  the  walks  are  in 
order.  These  helpers  form  a  .sort  of  board  of  arbitration  to 
decide  disputes  or  puni.sh  unseemly  behavior. 

In  the  middle  walk  running  north  and  .south,  are  two 
round  beds  and  a  fountain  with  basin  containing  water  plants. 
One  round  bed  is  a  rockery  covered  with  Alpine  plants,  saxi¬ 
frages,  gentians,  campanulas,  primulas,  asters,  etc.  The 
other  bed  is  planted  with  flowers  in  season,  changing  its  char¬ 
acter,  therefore,  for  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  flowers. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  garden  is  a  large  rustic  shed  with 
rooms  for  the  classes,  tool-room,  and  work-room  for  the 
teacher  in  charge.  In  hot  or  inclement  weather  recitations 
are  held  in  this  open  summerhouse. 

The  first  and  second  grades  use  the  garden  in  object  les¬ 
sons  and  observation  work  in  home-knowledge.  The  third. 
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fourth,  and  fifth  "rades  learn  the  plant  families  and  their 
characteristics.  For  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades 
the  work  in  the  garden  is  review  and  some  experiments  are 
tried.  Time  spent  in  the  garden  is  counted  as  regular  school 
time,  and  all  work  in  nature-study  is  done  in  the  garden,  or 
in  the  shed,  as  far  as  this  is  possible.  I'he  observations 
noted  by  the  pupils  are  from  time  to  time  used  for  essays. 
These  notes  include  native  plants,  their  structure,  life-history, 
development,  influence  of  climate,  necessity  for  rotation  of 
crops,  fertilizing,  manuring,  garden-work,  distinguishing 
noxious  from  useful  plants,  birds  and  insects  that  help  and 
those  that  harm  vegetation. 

In  the  school-garden  the  children  learn  respect  and  piety 
for  mother  nature.  They  are  trained  to  useful  work  that  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  human  industry.  Child-nature  opens 
up  before  the  teacher’s  eyes  in  a  way  in  which  it  cannot  in 
the  artificial  surroundings  of  the  schoolroom.  The  children 
practice  honesty,  mutual  toleration,  sympathy,  helpfidness, 
orderliness,  etc.  Nature-study  becomes  real  contact  with 
nature,  and  the  school  makes  for  sanity  in  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation.^ 

Herman  T.  Lukens 

State  Normal  School, 

California,  P^. 

'  The  first  of  the  accompanying  photographs  (looking  south)  was  taken  in  July, 
i8g7,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Meiningen.  For  the  second  view, 
looking  north,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Lotz,  under  whose  direction  it  was  taken  in 
August,  1898,  expressly  for  this  article,  in  order  to  show  the  children  at  work.  I 
am  under  great  obligation  to  him  also  for  the  plan  of  the  school-garden  as  well  as 
the  annual  report  and  other  official  information.  Dr.  Lotz  started  the  first  school- 
garden  in  Thuringia  in  1885  at  Neuburg  near  Coburg. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  BIRD-STUDY  ‘ 

In  our  necessarily  supyerficial  treatment  of  zoological 
studies  what  should  we  consider  as  of  primal  importance? 
A  knowledge  of  structural  affinities  and  classification,  or 
an  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  life  about  us?  As  an 
answer  to  these  questions  let  me  ask  another:  What  is,  or 
should  be,  the  chief  object  of  elementary  nature-studies?  Is 
it  to  crowd  an  often  unappreciative,  because  unprepared, 
mind  with  generalities  and  technicalities,  or  to  bring  the 
student  into  direct  contact  with  Nature,  show  him  her  infi¬ 
nite  resources,  and  establish  between  him  and  the  outdoor 
world  an  intimacy  thru  which  he  will  derive  not  only  pleas¬ 
ure,  but  also  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  strength? 

Interest  in  nature  is  inherent  and  universal,  but  to  be  self- 
supporting  it  needs  encouragement.  The  same  fact  may  be 
made  to  arouse  eager  attention  or  to  cause  heavy-eyed 
apathy.  Let  us  begin,  therefore,  by  presenting  the  subject 
in  its  simplest  and  most  attractive  form,  gradually  awaken¬ 
ing  and  stimulating  an  interest  which  will  permit  our  pupils 
to  share  the  pleasures  of  Gilbert  White,  even  if  it  does  not 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  philosophy  of  Darwin.  And 
by  simplest  form  I  mean  let  us  make  nature-study  real,  pos¬ 
sible,  personal.  Let  us  teach  children  to  know  the  animals 
which  they  may  actually  meet  in  nature.  Then  we  shall  not 
only  have  accomplished  something  practical  at  once,  but 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  those  broader  biological  ques¬ 
tions  which,  when  forced  on  an  unwilling,  because  untrained, 
mind,  create  a  dislike  for  the  subject  treated  which  will  for¬ 
ever  debar  one  from  its  enjoyment. 

In  order  to  be  impressed  by  man’s  inherent  interest  in  ani- 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  New'  York  State 
Science  Teachers’  Association  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New 
York,  December  30,  1898. 
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mal  life  walk  thru  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  some  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  and  see  where,  amid  all  its  many  attractions, 
people  do  most  congregate.  Is  it  in  the  quiet  nooks  of 
rocky  cliffs  or  rustic  retreats  by  the  lakeside,  on  shady  lawns 
that  invite  repose,  near  the  ponds  where  the  lily  and  lotus 
grow,  or  at  the  beds  of  rarely  beautiful  flowers?  No,  in  none 
of  these  places  shall  we  find  more  than  scattered  companies, 
but  go  where  the  animals  are  kept  and  you  will  find  such  a 
throng  of  visitors  that  not  a  cage  in  the  whole  collection  is 
without  its  crowd  of  eager  spectators.  It  is  not  alone  the 
number  of  persons  we  shall  find  there,  but  their  enjoyment  of 
what  they  see  that  is  impressive.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
of  all  ages  and  conditions  have  there  a  common  interest;  the 
fascination  of  the  place  is  convincingly  apparent. 

Now  without  pausing  here  to  determine  which  animal  or 
group  of  animals  holds  the  best  attended  reception,  birds 
alone  of  all  the  higher  animals  are  the  only  ones  surrounding 
us  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  readily  observable.  But  birds’ 
claims  to  our  attention  do  not  rest  on  so  slight  a  basis  as  a 
mere  question  of  numerical  abundance.  No  other  forms  of 
life  possess  for  us  so  many  and  such  varied  interests.  In 
their  courtship,  ne.sting,  habits,  home-life,  and  intelligent 
adaptation  to  changing  new  conditions,  they  display  traits  of 
character  that  lead  us  to  establish  personal  relationships  with 
them.  Their  songs  are  the  most  eloquent  of  nature’s  voices. 
Their  periodic  comings  and  goings  appeal  to  our  imagina¬ 
tion,  and  we  marvel  at  the  instinct  which  guides  them  over 
journeys  thousands  of  miles  in  length.  And  it  is  this  habit 
of  migration  which  gives  to  bird-study  a  unique  character. 
The  student  of  botany  or  entomology  must  travel  if  he  would 
see  in  their  native  haunts  the  flowers  or  insects  of  other 
climes.  But  the  bird-student  may  stay  at  home  and  receive 
visits  from  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  and  of  the  Arctic 
regions.  There  is  not  a  month  in  the  year  when  changes  are 
not  occurring  in  the  feathered  population  of  his  vicinity. 

Tlie  potentialities  of  bird-study  are,  in  fact,  limitless,  but 
how  .shall  we  make  them  available  to  our  pupils?  Do  we 
observe  in  children  an  inborn  interest  in  birds?  Is  there  any 
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natural  tendency  to  build  on?  One  has  only  to  talk  to 
young  people  about  their  feathered  neighbors  to  discover 
that  they  have  a  keen  desire  for  information  about  them. 
So  keen  a  desire  that,  lacking  information,  they  often  set 
about  the  task  of  self-education.  Too  often,  I  regret  to  say, 
this  leads  them  to  exhibit  an  undue  fondness  for  bird-nesting, 
in  which  they  display  a  greater  zeal  than  in  any  other  occupa¬ 
tion  of  boyhood,  outside  of  games  in  comf)etition  with  their 
fellows.  But  with  everyone,  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  this 
inborn  liking  for  birds  is  shown  in  the  general  fondness  for 
cage-birds.  While  this  is  very  humble  evidence,  still  if  we 
pause  a  moment  and  think  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  care  enough  for  birds  to  give  a  caged  pet  daily 
attention,  and  who  find  pleasure  in  its  song  and  companion¬ 
ship,  we  shall  not  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  universality  of 
this  love  of  birds. 

While  almost  wholly  unencouraged,  this  innate  tendency 
might  be  expected  to  show  in  some  degree  the  increase  in 
intellectuality  and  demand  for  knowledge  which  mark  the 
day,  and  we  see  that  there  has  arisen  an  independent  class  of 
bird-students,  composed  of  people  who  are  earnestly  trying 
to  become  acquainted  with  our  birds.  Within  the  past  six 
years,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  they  have  purchased,  from 
New  York  and  Boston  publishers  alone,  70,000  text-books 
on  ornithology.  These  books  are  not  nature  essays,  but  are 
designed  to  assist  students  in  identifying  birds,  and  their  sale 
indicates  a  corresponding  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  information  on  the  subject  of  which  they  treat. 

Now  let  me  ask  what  attention  do  our  educators  give  to 
the  development  of  this  inborn  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
forms  of  fife  which  live  about  us?  Do  they  appreciate  its 
significance?  Do  they  even  realize  its  existence?  We  have 
biological  and  zoological  te.xt-books  with  les.sons  in  compara¬ 
tive  anatomy  and  .systematic  relationships,  admirable  for 
those  who  have  sufficient  intere.st  in  natural  history  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  technicalities  that  beset  its  study,  but  utterly  unsuited 
to  that  infinitely  greater  class  which,  to  paraphrase  an  epi¬ 
gram,  loves  birds  and  hates  ornithology. 
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Let  us  aid  the  student  naturalist  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
knowledge,  but  let  us  treat  with  equal  care  the  pupils  whose 
interest  in  nature  needs  encouragement.  And  I  know  of  no 
better  medium  by  which  to  develop  this  interest  than  by  the 
study  of  birds,  for  which,  as  I  have  said,  the  child  has  an  in¬ 
herent  liking. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  the  study  of  ornithology,  but  for  a 
simple  course  of  lessons  which  would  result  in  making  chil¬ 
dren  as  familiar  with  our  common  birds  as  they  are  with  our 
common  wild  flowers.  Almost  anyone  living  in  the  country 
can  name  at  sight  fifty  varieties  of  wild  flowers,  but  who 
knows  a  dozen  birds?  And  why  should  we  not  be  as  familiar 
with  the  more  abundant  birds  as  we  are  with  the  daisy,  violet, 
or  buttercup? 

In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  what  is  the  practical 
result  derived  by  the  student  from  a  course  in  botany?  Is  it 
the  ability  to  define  the  parts  of  a  flower,  or  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  our  wild  flowers  and  trees  which  gives  new 
meaning  and  endless  pleasure  to  walks  in  the  fields  and 
woods? 

What  an  admirable  thing  it  is,  this  study  of  botany:  how 
often  it  takes  us  out  of  doors  when,  if  we  had  no  object  to 
prompt  us,  both’ body  and  mind  would  lose  the  wholesome, 
uplifting  influences  of  “  the  lights  of  setting  suns,  and  the 
round  ocean,  and  the  living  air.  and  the  blue  sky.” 

I  am  a  flower  lover,  but  as  a  bird  student  may  I  not  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  birds  are  infinitely  more  attract¬ 
ive  than  flowers?  Can  the  flower  sing?  Can  it  build  a 
home,  where,  with  an  exhibition  of  many  traits  we  might  well 
emulate,  the  bird-parents  will  rear  their  offspring?  Can  it 
please  the  eye  by  such  an  unparalleled  exhibition  of  power 
and  grace  as  the  bird  in  flight  displays?  Can  a  senseless 
thing  compare  with  a  .sentient  one  in  its  interest  for  man? 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  while  flowers  receive  a  measure  of  the 
attention  due  them,  birds  are  virtually  ignored?  The  expla¬ 
nation,  I  believe,  lies  partly  in  the  fact  that  in  our  summary 
treatment  of  nature-studies,  we  give  equal  or  nearly  equal 
attention  to  the  two  great  divisions  of  life,  the  vegetable  and 
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the  animal  kingdoms,  calling  the  first  a  course  in  botany,  the 
second  a  course  in  zoology;  and  under  botany  we  have  to 
study  only  plants  and  plant-life,  but  under  zoology  we  have 
everything  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  forms  of  animal 
life,  and  consequently,  each  of  the  great  classes  of  the  animal 
kingdom  will  be  studied  thru  perhaps  a  single  species. 

In  botany,  therefore,  we  have  some  opportunity  to  bring  a 
practical  knowledge  into  the  lives  of  our  pupils  which  will  be 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  them  when  they  have  almost  for¬ 
gotten  the  names  of  other  studies.  But  in  zoology  what  will 
they  learn  about  the  birds  so  abundant  around  them? 

In  reply  to  my  inquiry  concerning  natural-science  studies 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  I  have  been 
given  an  outline  of  the  course  in  elementary'  science  for  the 
year  1897—98.  In  it,  under  plants,  I  find  very  properly  in¬ 
cluded  “  Wild  and  cultivated  flowers  of  New  York  and 
vicinity.”  But  under  zoology  I  look  in  vain  for  anything 
about  the  birds  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  In  fact,  I  find 
birds  mentioned  only  once,  as  follows:  “  Classification  of 
quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  radiates,  reptiles,  mollusks  and  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Teachers’  Association  tells  me 
that  birds  will  be  represented  in  this  course  by  one  species, 
either  a  pigeon  or  a  chicken!  So  far  as  a  pigeon  represents 
the  Class  Aves  it  will  doubtless  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
the  instructor,  but  an  attempt  to  make  it  represent  a  class  of 
animals  which  more  than  any  others  may  be  of  personal 
interest  and  importance  to  us,  is  an  evident  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  intimate  relation  which  should  and  does  exist  be¬ 
tween  bird  and  man. 

Most  people  will  be  satisfied  with  comparatively  little  in¬ 
formation  concerning  clams  and  starfish;  their  experience 
with  them  will  doubtless  ever  be  more  or  less  limited,  but 
they  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  birds  that  nest 
in  their  gardens  or  orchards.  Bird-study  thus  has  a  prac¬ 
tical  value.  It  introduces  us  to  creatures  with  whom  we  may 
come  in  daily  contact,  and  does  not  end  therefore  with 
school  days,  but  forms  a  permanent  bond  between  us  and 
nature. 
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There  is,  however,  another  and  equally  important  reason 
why  we  should  become  acquainted  with  birds;  a  reason 
which  applies  more  especially  to  boys.  Boys  are  huntsmen 
by  nature.  Most  of  them  begin  their  warfare  against  the 
birds  as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough  to  climb,  and  continue 
it  until  they  are  too  old  to  shoot.  Doubtless  more  boys  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  form  collections  of  birds’ 
eggs  than  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  all  other  branches  of 
natural  history  combined.  This  is  a  perfectly  natural  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  an  instinct  inherited  from  ancestors  who  lived  by  the 
chase. 

Now,  while  we  may  all  deplore  the  wanton  destruction  of 
bird-life,  few  of  us  realize  the  potency  for  evil  or  for  good 
contained  in  this  inherent  taste  which  prompts  a  boy  to  hunt 
and  kill.  Let  it  grow  unchecked,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  root 
for  the  most  cruel  traits  human  nature  exhibits — lack  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  suffering,  disregard  of  the  value  of  life,  the  foun¬ 
dation,  in  other  words,  of  brutality.  If,  however,  we  develop 
it,  arousing  in  the  child  an  appreciative  interest  in  animals 
and  teaching  him  their  economic  and  aesthetic  imjxjrtance, 
we  shall  at  the  same  time  morally  elevate  him  to  an  immeas¬ 
urable  degree. 

Just  as  a  boy  is  by  nature  thoughtlessly  cruel,  so  is  woman 
naturally  kind  and  tender-hearted.  It  might  be  supposed, 
therefore,  that  woman’s  inborn  love  of  animals  required  no 
special  development,  and  could  never  lead  her  into  sins 
against  nature.  If  this  were  the  case,  however,  should  we 
be  confronted  by  appeals  from  the  Audubon  Societies  for  the 
protection  of  birds,  and  statements  by  authorities  that  the 
annual  destruction  of  bird-life  for  millinery  purposes 
threatens  with  extinction  many  of  our  most  useful  and  beau¬ 
tiful  species?  Bird-study,  therefore,  not  only  has  its 
aeesthetic  side,  as  it  opens  to  us  new  fields  of  enjoyment  and 
brings  us  into  closer  touch  with  nature,  but  it  involves  hu¬ 
mane  and  moral  questions  of  the  deepest  import. 

Admitting,  then,  the  advisability  of  giving  greater  atten¬ 
tion  to  birds  than  we  do  to  other  animals  with  which  we  may 
not  establish  such  personal  relations,  what  method  of  in- 
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struction  shall  we  follow  in  bringing  them  into  the  class¬ 
room? 

The  classification  which  seems  to  me  the  best  suited  for 
elementary  instruction  is  seasonal.  This  is  not  only  simple, 
but  natural,  and  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  so  asso¬ 
ciating  the  bird  with  the  seasons,  that  we  learn  to  think  of  it. 
not  as  a  specimen,  but  as  a  part  of  nature.  Hence,  in  giving 
courses  of  lectures  on  our  native  birds.  I  begin  with  the 
“  permanent  residents,”  or  the  species  which  are  with  us 
thruout  the  year.  To  these  are  added  the  winter  birds,  and 
then  follow  the  migratory  species  which  come  in  March. 
April,  and  May.  'Phis  l)rings  us  to  summer  birrls.  l)irds’ 
nests,  and  a  study  of  the  home-life  of  birds,  and  the  course  is 
concluded  with  a  study  of  autumn  birds  and  the  retreat  of 
the  birds  to  their  winter  homes. 

These  purely  objective  talks  may  be  followed  by  sub¬ 
jective  lectures  on  the  economic  value  of  birds,  structure  and 
hal)it,  the  colors  of  birds,  bird  migration,  etc. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  such  instruction  would  result  iii 
acquainting  the  child  with  our  entire  avifauna.  It  is  simply 
designed  to  direct  his  inborn  interest  in  animals  in  the  right 
channel;  to  teach  him  that  birds  were  not  intended  to  be  only 
marks  for  stones,  sling-shots,  and  guns.  It  is.  in  fact,  an 
invitation  to  a  study  which  he  may  pursue  all  his  life  with 
ever-increasing  interest. 

In  conclusion  I  may  summarize  the  whole  matter  by 
appending 

TEN  RE.XSONS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  RIRDS 

First — Because  birds  are  sensitively  organized  creatures, 
and  respond  so  readily  to  the  influences  of  their  surroundings 
that  in  their  distribution,  structure,  and  habits  they  furnish 
naturalists  with  invaluable  evidences  of  the  workings  of 
natural  laws. 

Second — Because  birds,  in  preventing  the  undue  increase 
of  insects,  in  devouring  small  rodents,  in  destroying  the  .seeds 
of  harmful  plants,  and  in  acting  as  scavengers,  are  man’s  best 
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friends  among  animals.  Without  their  services  the  earth 
would  not  long  be  habitable;  therefore  we  should  spare  no 
effort  to  protect  them. 

Third — Because  we  have  an  inborn  interest  in  animals, 
which,  properly  developed,  will  not  only  afford  us  much 
pleasure,  but  will  broaden  our  sympathies  and  morally  ele¬ 
vate  us. 

Fourth — Because  birds,  being  the  most  abundant  and  con¬ 
spicuous  of  the  higher  animals,  may  be  most  easily  studied 
and  ob.served. 

Fifth — Because  birds  are  beautiful  in  form  and  color  and 
exhibit  an  unequaled  power  of  flight,  their  acquaintance  thus 
stimulating  our  love  of  beauty  and  of  grace. 

Sixth — Because  birds  are  unrivaled  as  musicians;  their 
songs  are  the  most  eloquent  of  nature’s  voices,  and  by  asso¬ 
ciation  may  become  inexpressibly  dear  to  us. 

Seventh — Because  the  migrations  of  birds  excite  our  won¬ 
der  and  admiration,  and  their  pericKlic  comings  and  goings 
not  only  connect  them  with  the  changing  seasons,  but  so 
alter  the  character  of  the  bird-life  of  the  same  locality  during 
the  year  that  their  study  is  ever  attended  by  fresh  interest. 

Eighth — Because  in  their  migrations,  mating,  nest-build¬ 
ing,  and  home-lives,  birds  not  only  display  an  intelligence 
that  attracts  us,  but  exhibit  human  traits  of  character  that 
create  within  us  a  feeling  of  kinship  with  them,  thereby  in¬ 
creasing  our  interest  in  and  love  for  them. 

Ninth — Because  with  birds  the  individual  lives  in  the 
species;  the  robin’s  song  we  hear  in  our  boyhood  we  may 
hear  in  our  old  age;  therefore  birds  seem  never  to  grow  old, 
and  acquaintance  with  them  keeps  alive  the  many  pleasant 
memories  of  the  past  with  which  they  are  associated. 

Tenth — Because,  in  thus  possessing  so  many  and  such 
varied  claims  to  our  attention,  birds  more  than  any  other 
animals  may  serve  as  bonds  between  man  and  nature. 

Frank  M.  Chapman 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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VACATION  SCHOOLS 

An  educational  departure  that  is  gaining  a  firm  hold  is  the 
vacation  school.  In  each  of  three  cities  during  the  last  sea¬ 
son,  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Buffalo,  the  work  was 
taken  up  in  a  distinct  way,  and,  backed  by  the  enthusiasm 
and  confidence  of  its  promoters,  gained  a  large  success.  In 
New  York  private  philanthropy  had  already  proved  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  movement,  and  in  Chicago  it  had  given  a  hint  of 
the  value  of  the  vacation  school  in  a  very  circumscribed 
effort.  In  Buffalo  the  work  was  entirely  new,  except  as  its 
promoters  had  gained  confidence  from  the  success  in  these 
other  cities  and  in  Boston  and  Newark,  N.  J.  In  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore,  Indianapolis,  and  Hartford,  Conn.,  the 
movement  made  a  start. 

The  friends  of  the  vacation  school  usually  present  their 
project  in  three  lights:  As  a  philanthropical,  an  educational, 
and  social  work.  On  the  philanthropic  side  it  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  playground  movement  in  an  effort  to  take 
the  children  from  the  streets,  while  its  e.xcursions  ally  it  re¬ 
motely  with  the  Fresh  Air  Fund.  Educationally,  the  vaca¬ 
tion  school  presents  little  competition  with  the  regular 
school  curriculum,  for  the  lessons  upon  which  it  sets  store  are 
not  those  to  be  gained  from  text-books.  But  in  a  narrower 
sense  of  the,  term  it  does  still  exercise  educational  functions 
by  the  instruction  which  is  offered  in  manual  training,  and 
by  the  unique  opportunities  afforded  for  pedagogical  experi¬ 
ment  and  for  child-study.  Socially,  effort  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  nearly  every  case  to  make  the  vacation  school  an 
assimilating  and  Americanizing  agency.  They  have  been 
located  usually  in  the  midst  of  foreign  “  colonies,”  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  cases,  as  in  the  Polish  district  of  Buffalo,  English  has 
been  taught  to  the  children  as  a  spoken  language. 
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The  vacation  school  in  Boston,  and  for  twelve  years  or 
more  the  vacation  school  in  Newark,  N.  J., — where  from  the 
first  it  was  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Education, — is  an  ac¬ 
cepted  educational  principle;  but  the  step  from  an  accepted 
principle  to  an  aggressive  principle,  while  not  long,  is  distinct. 
This  has  been  taken  within  almost  a  few  months.  Neither 
in  Newark  nor  in  Boston  did  that  happen,  so  slow  with 
them  was  the  advance  of  the  movement.  The  first  vacation 
school  was  opened  in  Boston  in  1885,  at  the  North  Bennet 
Street  Industrial  school,  and  tho  it  proved  a  large  success, 
and  the  system  has  been  steadily  in  operation  since,  yet  in 
1897,  after  twelve  years,  only  six  of  these  schools  were  open 
and  the  expense  was  still  borne  by  private  subscription,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  Board  of  Education  gave  the  use  of  the  build¬ 
ings.  The  Sloyd  method  of  manual  training  is  taught,  and 
the  schools  show  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  There  is  in 
operation  at  Boston,  moreover,  a  plan  in  the  vacation  schools 
that  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  excursion,  or  outing, 
which  is  given  to  the  younger  classes  one  day  of  each  week, 
includes  in  the  season’s  series  a  visit  to  the  famous  public 
buildings  of  the  city. 

In  Chicago  vacation  school  work  was  taken  up  three  years 
ago,  by  the  University  of  Chicago  settlement,  so  that  Miss 
Mary  E.  McDowell,  of  that  settlement,  has  been  called 
“  the  grandmother  of  the  vacation  schools.”  The  effort  met 
with  success,  and  in  the  summer  of  1897  the  Seward  School 
was  opened.  This  was  near  the  stockyards,  and  offered 
manual  training,  instruction  in  housekeeping,  nature-study, 
kindergarten,  music,  and  drawing,  and  had  a  Clean  City 
League.  The  settlement  school  was  called  the  Medill  Vaca¬ 
tion  School,  this  and  the  Seward  School  taking  their  names 
from  the  public-school  buildings  which  they  occupied.  The 
pupils  for  it  were  secured  in  a  unique  and  daring  manner. 
The  teachers  in  the  regular  schools  of  the  neighborhood  were 
asked,  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  school  year,  to  furnish 
lists  of  truant  and  disorderly  children.  To  each  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  tickets  were  given,  admitting  them  to  the  vacation 
school,  and  when  it  opened  three  hundred  accepted  the 
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opportunity.  The  success  of  the  two  experiments  began  to 
create  enthusiasm,  and  late  in  1897  the  Civic  Federation,  the 
Chicago  Woman’s  Club,  and  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
AlumiiK  appointed  committees  to  arouse  such  further  popu¬ 
lar  interest  as  to  lead  to  the  opening  of  more  schools.  The 
committees  were  strong  and  their  members  were  earnest,  and 
at  a  conference  held  in  the  Chicago  Woman’s  Club  in  Janu¬ 
ary  the  two  schools  of  the  summer  were  described  and  the 
women  were  invited  to  make  suggestions  regarding  the  best 
method  to  raise  money  and  interest.  A  canvass  of  clubs  was 
made  and  twenty-three  were  interested.  The  suburban 
women’s  clubs  of  the  State  Federation  were  then  approached 
and  eleven  promised  to  do  something  toward  providing  ex¬ 
cursions  for  the  children.  In  some  cases  this  something 
took  the  form  of  a  donation  of  money,  and  in  others  of  trans¬ 
portation  concessions  or  promises  of  personal  help.  In  a 
number  of  the  men’s  clubs,  also,  interest  was  aroused,  but 
more  than  half  of  the  school  fund  was  raised  by  school  chil¬ 
dren.  A  great  number  of  little  celluloid  flags  were  made  at 
a  whole.sale  price  of  a  cent  apiece,  and  given  to  the  children 
to  sell  for  the  benefit  of  the  vacation  schools.  The  flags 
were  luckily  ready  just  after  Dewey’s  victory,  and  90,000 
were  sold  at  five  cents  apiece.  By  one  school,  of  500  pupils, 
it  is  said  that  2500  flags  were  sold;  by  another,  2300,  and  in 
another  the  children  by  abstention  from  petty  extravagances 
saved  $25  for  the  fund.  Thus,  in  various  ways,  money 
enough  was  raised  to  open  five  schools  last  summer  in 
Chicago.  The  schools  were  still  strictly  a  philanthropic 
institution,  the  city  Board  of  Education  holding  aloof;  but 
about  2000, children  attended  them,  and  at  a  reception  which 
was  given  in  August  by  residents  of  Hull  House,  to  the 
directors,  superintendents,  and  teachers  of  the  vacation 
schools,  it  was  asserted  by  Mr.  O.  I.  Milliken,  who  had  the 
general  supervision  of  the  work,  that  the  question  of  disci¬ 
pline  had  given  no  trouble  whatever,  and  that  not  a  single 
pupil  had  been  dismissed  for  infraction  of  the  rules. 

A  delightful  feature  of  Chicago’s  vacation  schools  was  the 
excursions.  Of  these  the  most  elaborate  and  ambitious  was 
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a  trip  by  vvhaleback  steamer  to  Milwaukee.  The  children, 
to  the  number  of  a  thousand  and  representing  all  grades 
above  the  first,  left  Chicago  at  9.30  in  the  morning,  in  charge 
of  eighty  teachers  and  twenty  cadets  from  the  normal  school. 
The  return  was  made  at  8  p.  m.  The  children  did  not  leave 
the  boat  at  Milwaukee;  but  there  was  very  little  weariness  in 
this  midsummer  sail  on  blue  Lake  Michigan,  which  had  the 
novelty  for  many  of  a  first  experience.  A  band  of  boys  from 
the  Graham  School  furnished  music;  there  were  geography 
lessons  and  nature  lessons  from  the  deck  of  the  boat;  me¬ 
chanical  instruction  in  the  inspection  of  the  engine  room  and 
other  portions  of  the  steamer,  and  lessons  in  painting  with 
water  colors  and  in  sketching  from  still  life.  It  was  a  great 
trip,  long  to  be  remembered  by  the  little  tourists;  but  per¬ 
haps  deserving,  in  the  history  of  the  vacation  schools,  no 
higher  place  than  the  day  which  was  spent  out  of  every  week 
in  park  or  country.  All  these  outings  were  free  to  every 
pupil  and  the  half-amusing,  half-pathetic,  stories,  which  the 
Fresh  Air  Fund  has  made  familiar,  of  city  childhood’s  first 
acquaintance  with  field  and  wood,  were  often  here  repeated. 

Of  the  work  of  the  Chicago  vacation  schools,  it  is  to  be 
said  that  the  enrollment  of  2000  represented  the  maximum 
capacity  of  the. five  schools,  and  that  the  applications  were 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  of  pupils  it  was  possible 
to  accommodate.  No  text-books  were  used,  but  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  the  short  session,  from  9  a.  m.  to  noon,  was  put  to 
use  by  the  course  of  instruction  outlined  by  a  committee. 
This  included  manual-training,  sewing,  drawing,  music,  and 
nature-study.  The  cost  of  the  five  schools  was  about  $5000, 
the  cadets  from  the  normal  school  giving  their  services  for 
the  sake  of  the  practice  they  received.  That  the  schools 
were  well  placed  and  did  a  good  work  is  indicated  in  the 
statement  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  enrolled  pupils  were  of 
foreign  parentage,  the  Italians  leading  with  45  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  fact  that  the  work  will  be  certainly  extended  another 
season.  This  must  be  done,  however,  by  voluntary  sub¬ 
scriptions,  the  Board  of  Education  granting  the  use  of  the 
buildings,  but  being  unable  at  present  to  do  more  than  that. 
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The  joint  committee  of  the  women’s  clubs  issued  in  October 
an  appeal.  It  gives  the  cost  per  child  for  the  six  weeks’  ses¬ 
sion  as  having  been  $2.50. 

In  New  York  the  vacation-school  movement  took  a  long 
step  last  summer,  not  in  numbers,  but  in  organization,  by 
passing  under  the  official  control  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Every  student  of  education  in  the  United  States  must  see  the 
importance  of  that  step.  The  movement  had  had  a  better 
start  than  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  summer  of  1897,  when  two 
vacation  schools  were  beginning  to  arouse  public  interest 
there.  New  York  already  had  ten  such  schools  and  another 
had  been  opened  in  Brooklyn.  All  were  filled,  tho  in  the 
previous  summer  there  had  been  but  si.x.  The  Brooklyn 
school,  which  had  accommodations  for  400  pupils,  was  some¬ 
thing  of  an  experiment,  but  600  applied  for  admission,*  and 
at  one  school  in  New  York  on  the  opening  day,  which  was 
very  warm,  there  was  such  a  throng  about  the  doors  an  hour 
before  they  were  to  open,  that  it  was  merely  common  hu¬ 
manity  to  open  them  ahead  of  time.  Then  1000  tickets  of 
admission  were  issued.  The  cost  of  the  schools  amounted  at 
this  time  to  only  about  four  cents  per  child  per  day,  and  they 
so  well  proved  their  value  that  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  from  the  Board  of 
Education  last  spring,  and  shifting  upon  that  body  the  care, 
responsibility,  and  expense  which  heretofore  had  been  cheer¬ 
fully  borne  by  private  philanthropy,  formally  organized  in 
the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 

In  the  first  effort  for  vacation  schools  in  New  York,  an 
attempt  had  been  made  to  interest  the  newspapers.  This 
failing,  the  Good  Government  clubs  were  turned  to,  but  they 
felt  that  the  work  was  beyond  their  province;  and  finally  the 
sympathy  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  was  enlisted.  This  was  the  best  unofficial  patronage 

'  Brooklyn  had  tried  a  vacation  school  back  in  1887,  and  had  had  a  rare  exjierience. 
The  Brooks  Association,  which  took  its  name  in  honor  of  John  Graham  Brooks, 
who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  trial,  opened  the  school  that  summer.  It  met 
with  a  very  large  measure  of  success,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  children  who 
attended  it  were  not  of  the  class  which  it  is  the  desire  of  the  vacation  school  to 
reach.  For  some  reason,  it  failed  in  that  particular. 
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that  the  vacation  schools  could  have  had,  and  when,  to  the 
prestige  of  its  nominal  backing,  there  was  added  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  a  fund  of  $5000,  the  Board  of  Education  did  not  hesitate 
to  authorize  the  use  of  three  school  buildings.  In  the  first 
year  (1894)  the  schools  were  open  for  what  is  now  the  regular 
term  of  six  weeks.  There  was  an  average  attendance  of  983, 
and  2100  children  in  all  received  instruction.  In  1895  there 
were  six  schools,  and  about  6000  pupils  profited  by  them. 
At  the  same  time  the  cost  per  child  per  day  decreased  from 
1 1.7  cents  to  5.1  cents.  In  1897  there  were  ten  schools,  and 
the  average  attendance  was  5703,  and  last  summer,  when  the 
number  of  schools  was  the  same  there  was  an  enrollment  of 
7517.  The  actual  cost  of  the  schools  was  $9831. 

A  writer,  in  describing  a  day  in  one  of  the  New  York  vaca¬ 
tion  schools,  said  that  in  the  basement  there  was  a  kinder¬ 
garten  class  of  over  a  hundred  children,  “  sitting  in  an  orderly 
ring  .singing  one  of  twenty  game  songs,  which  already  have 
been  added  to  the  repertoire  of  the  East  Side  kindergarten 
child.”  Upstairs  there  was  a  sewing  class  where  little  girls 
were  learning  the  rudiments  of  correct  needlework,  or  in 
making  clothes  for  dolls  were  unconsciously  learning  to  do 
as  much  for  themselves.  Of  the  boys  some  were  busily 
“  bending  strips  of  iron  into  beautiful  Venetian  ironwork 
grilles,  picture  frames,  or  lanterns  ” ;  others  were  modeling  in 
clay;  still  others  were  “  completing  the  charcoal  sketches 
they  made  in  the  park  on  a  trip  they  took  for  the  purpose,  or 
else  are  sketching.”  At  the  beginning  of  the  session  there 
were  songs  and  recitations,  and  then,  as  again  in  the  organ¬ 
ized  play  in  the  playgrounds  at  ten  o’clock,  there  were  les¬ 
sons  in  patriotism. 

In  this  organized  play  the  vacation-school  authorities  in 
New  York  have  put  a  good  deal  of  faith  and  zeal.  It  was  an 
experiment,  as  was  some  library  work,  but  both  turned  out  so 
well  that  there  has  even  been  talk  of  having  them  introfluced 
into  the  regular  school  system.  The  advocates  of  the  plan 
were  able  also  to  point  to  encouraging  precedents  in  other 
places;  directed  play  being  well  known  in  some  parts  of 
Europe  and  school  libraries  having  been  adopted  by  several 
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American  cities  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  education. 
Last  summer  the  most  popular  games  among  the  boys  were 
naturally  those  depicting  Si)anish-American  battle  scenes. 
'I'he  library  experiment,  which  had  received  brief  trial  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  previous  season,  was  last  summer  put  to 
completer  test.  It  was  made  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Free 
("irculating  Library  and  the  Cathedral  Library.  These  asso¬ 
ciations  agreed  to  send  traveling  collections,  numbering  from 
too  to  200  books,  to  every  school.  The  collection  was  care¬ 
fully  made  and  the  teachers  attempted  to  grade  the  books  for 
the  various  classes  of  pui^ils,  so  that  each  child  should  get 
only  books  that  would  give  him  pleasure.  The  volumes  in¬ 
cluded  most  of  the  standard  works  of  juvenile  fiction,  stories 
of  history,  fairy  tales,  and  books  of  travel.  The  teachers 
acted  as  librarians  in  the  schools,  and  in  most  cases  nearly  all 
the  books  were  taken  out  on  the  first  day.  In  some  of  the 
summer  playgrounds,  where  also  there  was  a  trial  of  the  plan, 
it  was  necessary  to  double  the  number  at  once.  .Vnother 
experiment  that  had  a  trial  in  the  summer  schools  of  New 
York  was  a  system  of  ])er.sonal  government,  designed  to  do 
away  with  irksome  arbitrary  rules  for  the  maintenance  of  dis¬ 
cipline.  lilach  class  selected  a  monitor,  and  the  monitors  of 
the  clas.ses  formed  a  juvenile  tribunal,  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  entire  school,  for  the  punishment  of  minor  offenses. 
.Appeals  from  the  sentence  of  the  court  were  made  only  to 
the  principal.  As  is  obvious  enough,  it  was  but  a  short  step 
from  these  experiments  to  frankly  avowed  child-stutly.  For 
this  the  vacation  school  affords  special  opportunities.  In 
the  large  school  on  Houston  Street.  New  York,  the  first 
laboratory  to  be  operated  by  the  city  for  this  purpose  was 
opened  last'  summer.  It  was  in  charge  of  Dr.  Stewart,  the 
chairman  of  the  Vacation  School  Committee,  and  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Curtis  of  Clark  University.  Various  measurements 
were  taken  and  tests  made — such  as  the  time  required  for 
reaction  from  impulses  of  volition — and  these  tests,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected,  will  prove  of  real  educational  value. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  of  the  New  York  vacation 
schools  last  September,  there  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
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Board  of  Education  an  exhibition  of  the  work  that  had  been 
accomplished.  Each  child  recorded  in  his  own  handwriting 
his  name  and  age  under  his  work.  The  ages  were  from  six 
to  fourteen  years,  and  the  specimens  included:  Color 
sketches,  mounted  on  cardboard,  of  leaves  and  flowers  drawn 
and  painted  from  life;  real  leaves,  pressed  and  mounted  with 
precision  by  the  nature-classes;  examples  of  clay  modeling; 
charcoal  sketches;  boxes,  baskets,  and  wall  pockets  of  card¬ 
board;  neat  little  compositions  in  English;  needlework;  and 
specimens  in  wrought  iron.  As  was  well  said,  almost  every 
article  was  a  childish  rendition  of  things  which,  when  done 
with  accuracy,  are  either  useful  or  beautiful,  and  there  were 
not  wanting  many  who  saw  in  the  exhibition  a  very  strong 
defense  of  new  theories  in  education.  But  of  the  greatest 
work  of  the  vacation  schools  it  was  impossible  for  such  an 
exhibition  to  give  examples.  This  could  be  only  suggested. 
There  was  a  hint  of  it  in  the  pleasure  which  every  visitor 
knew,  by  searching  his  own  heart,  the  children  had  had  in  the 
work;  in  the  statement  that  “  the  number  of  juvenile  arrests 
during  the  time  the  schools  were  in  session  was  diminished 
by  50  per  cent.” — a  decrease  to  which,  however,  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  playgrounds  lent  aid;  that  the  number  of  acci¬ 
dents  had  lessened  at  an  almost  corresponding  rate;  in  the 
recollection  of  the  day’s  outing  at  the  seaside  or  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  was  given  to  each  school;  and  in  the  remembrance 
that  it  was  found  that  at  one  of  the  schools  which  was  open 
in  1897  (Grammar  school  No.  23,  Corner  of  Bayard  and 
Mulberry  streets)  not  one  name  on  the  roll  of  600  was  Ameri¬ 
can  or  English,  and  that  29  languages  were  spoken  at  the 
homes  whence  the  children  came.  The  notices  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  school  had  been  printed  in  Hebrew  and  Italian,  as 
well  as  in  English,  and  very  many  of  the  children  had  not 
been  able  to  attend  unless  they  brought  with  them  the  babies 
which  were  left  in  their  charge. 

The  history  of  vacation-school  work  in  Buffalo  is  brief,  the 
movement  having  had  its  beginning  only  last  summer.  It 
is  notable  there,  however,  for  its  originators  were  the 
teachers  themselves,  as  organized  in  the  Women  Teachers’ 
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and  Principals’  associations.  They  raised  the  funds  to  meet 
expenses;  they  furnished,  from  their  own  wearied  but  enthu¬ 
siastic  numbers,  the  instructors  to  serve  without  pay;  and 
they  asked  from  the  city  only  the  authority  to  use  two  of  the 
school  buildings.  If  the  self-sacrifice  of  these  teachers,  who 
volunteered  their  services  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  pick  and  choo.se  and  so  select  the  most  competent  for 
the  work,  speaks  well  for  them;  it  speaks  well  also  for  the 
cause  which  they  espoused.  None  could  have  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  understand  the  need  of  vacation  schools  than  the 
teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  no  indorsement  can  be 
more  emphatic  than  the  personal  sacrifice  which  lies  back  of 
their  origination  of  the  movement. 

There  were  two  schools  in  Buflfalo.  At  one  the  registra¬ 
tion  amounted  to  278  and  at  the  other  to  140,  tho  the 
limits  originally  proposed  were,  respectively.  200  and  100. 
Of  those  who  registered  there  was  an  average  attendance  of 
91  per  cent.  At  the  larger  of  the  schools  there  were  22 
Americans,  at  the  other  only  10.  One  school  was  in  the 
Polish  district  and  had  120  Poles  among  its  pupils;  the  other 
was  in  the  Italian  colony  and  had  81  Italians.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  age  limit  was  put  as  low  as  12  years.  The  course  of 
study,  if  it  be  permissible  to  call  it  that,  followed  the  lines  of 
play  and  work  common  in  the  vacation  schools  of  other 
cities.  To  aid  the  little  foreigners,  however,  to  readier  use 
of  English,  conversation  classes  were  held,  in  which  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  discussion  wisely  included  hygiene  and  the  value  of 
general  cleanliness.  At  the  opening  and  close  of  the  exer¬ 
cises  there  was  in  each  school  a  general  assembly  of  pupils 
and  teachers,  when  patriotic  songs  were  sung,  current  events 
of  importance  noted,  and  a  recitation  given  in  unison  of  the 
“  civic  creed.”  This  was  short  and  ran  as  follows: 

VVe  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  whose  flag  stands  for  self-sacrifice, 
for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  is  our  home  ;  we  pledge  ourselves  to  be  true  citizens 
of  our  great  country  and  our  beloved  city,  and  to  show  our  love  by  our 
works. 

Many  brave  men  and  women  have  died  for  love  of  home  and  country,  but 
we  can  also  show  our  love  by  living  brave  and  honorable  lives.  Our  coun- 
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try  and  our  city  will  remain  strong  and  great  if  we  are  honest,  pure,  and  ever 
watchful  for  their  welfare. 


Perhaps  the  pleasantest  feature  in  the  actual  operation  of  } 

the  vacation  schools  of  BufYalo  was  the  series  of  excursions 
that  came  to  form  an  important  part  of  the  curriculum.  The  i 

cost,  which  was  not  large  in  any  single  instance,  was  mainly  ■ 

met  in  all  by  the  generosity  of  one  woman.  One  class  was 
able  to  go  out  each  day,  and  the  dual  objects  of  an  outing  in  j 

the  fresh  air  and  of  nature-study  were  combined.  There 
were  carryall  trips  around  the  city  and  to  park  and  zoo,  with 
a  picnic  luncheon  in  the  park;  there  was  a  series  of  hay-rack  j 

rides  into  the  country — imagine  the  happiness  they  gave! — 
there  were  trips  to  the  lake  shore  at  Crystal  Beach,  and  a 
trip  down  to  Niagara  Falls.  The  day  after  one  of  these  ex¬ 
cursions,  the  class  that  had  taken  it  spent  the  first  hour  of 
school  in  English  conversation,  talking  it  over,”  and  per¬ 
haps  trying  to  reproduce,  with  pencil  or  with  sand,  some  of 
the  strange  things  that  had  been  seen.  It  should  be  said 
that  Buffalo  was  fortunate  in  securing  good  educational  re¬ 
sults  from  such  outings  in  having  the  services  of  a  trained 
instructor  whom  Cornell  University  had  sent.  Under  her 
direction,  the  outing  at  Crj'stal  Beach  became,  for  instance. 

Bird  day;”  that  at  Niagara  Falls,  “  Rock  day;”  and  another, 
which  was  passed  in  the  country,  “  Flower  day.”  In  Buffalo 
also  there  was  a  successful  experiment  with  directed  play  and 
school  libraries. 

In  Indianapolis  a  vacation  school  was  opened  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1897,  largely  thru  the  efforts  of  one  young  woman. 

Its  success  was  such  that  a  great  many  women  became  inter¬ 
ested,  and  when  it  was  reopened  last  summer  it  was  under 
the  distinguished  patronage  of  a  union  of  the  women’s  socie¬ 
ties  which  is  know’ll  as  the  Local  Council.  Of  the  larger 
cities,  Philadelphia  has  been  backward  in  the  movement;  but 
even  there  a  beginning  has  now’  been  made.  The  powerful 
Civic  Club  has  championed  the  cause  and  petitioned  the 
Board  of  Education  to  take  up  the  work.  The  board  had  no 
appropriation  available  for  the  purpose,  but  did  what  it  could 
last  summer  by  setting  aside  two  schools  which  were 
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opened  on  June  14.  The  history  of  these  schools  varies 
little  from  that  of  the  movement  elsewhere.  There 
was  the  usual  excess  of  applicants  over  the  schools’  ac¬ 
commodations.  the  usual  instruction  in  manual  train¬ 
ing,  and  a  scries  of  excursions  arranged  by  a  committee 
from  the  club.  Hartford  was  another  city  in  which  last 
summer  marked  the  beginning  of  the  movement.  Thru 
private  generosity  and  the  efiforts  of  a  woman’s  club  two 
schools  were  opened;  and  perha])s  it  would  be  impossible  bet¬ 
ter  to  close  this  account  of  the  progress  of  vacation  schools 
than  with  the  public  record  which  a  keen  observer  in  Hart¬ 
ford  gave  of  his  impressions,  as  he  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
children  of  one  of  the  schools  march  into  their  assembly 
room.  Three  hundred  flags  were  fluttering  in  their  hands, 
for  it  was  a  season  when  a  special  glow  of  patriotism  shone 
over  all  work  that  was  done  for  others.  “  The  foreign  effect 
of  so  many  totally  different  types  and  diverse  manners, 
seems,”  he  said,  “  to  present  all  at  once  the  many  problems  of 
our  civilization  and,  possibly,  a  hint  or  two  for  their  solution. 
Upon  all  the  faces,  dull,  mischievous,  intelligent,  and  keen, 
was  an  expression  of  expectancy  that  had  in  it  a  bit  of  the 
pathetic  that  waits  upon  ignorance  and  childhood.  And 
what  was  its  peculiar  value  as  an  experiment  was  that  it  did 
not  mean  the  waiting  for  a  desired  gift  of  plum  cake,  but  of 
the  infinitely  more  valuable  benefaction  of  a  wider  interest 
and  a  more  intelligent  comprehension.  When  the  extremely 
small  and  entirely  confident  voices  were  raised  in  a  verse  of 
thankfulness  for  the  blessing  that  attended  the  halting  steps 
of  three  hundred  children  whose  feet  were  not  always  pro¬ 
vided  with  (Shoes  and  stockings,  it  was  not  difficult  to  be  sud¬ 
denly  convinced  that  gratitude  is  not  entirely  dependent 
upon  value  received,  in  a  material  sense.  The  .singing  of 
‘  America  ’  and  the  salute  to  the  flag  left  no  doubt,  in  even 
the  kindergarten  mind,  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.” 

CiiARf.ES  Mulford  Robinson 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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VI 

REPORT  OF  THE  CHICAGO  EDUCATIONAL 
COMMISSION 

In  January,  1897,  Mayor  Carter  H.  Harrison  of  Chicago 
appointed,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  city  council,  an  educa¬ 
tional  commission  to  investigate  the  school  affairs  of  that 
city.  Considerable  criticism  has  been  heard  from  time  to 
time  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  public  schools,  and 
this  step  was  taken  to  ascertain  what  just  basis  existed  for 
such  criticism  and  what  action  was  advisable  to  secure  an 
improvement  in  the  situation.  Eleven  men  were  chosen  to 
represent  the  various  interests  of  the  city  and  the  different 
points  of  view  in  regard  to  the  system  of  public  instruction. 
Aldermen  Charles  Ailing,  George  Duddleston,  and  Charles 
M.  Walker  were  selected  from  the  city  council:  and  William 
R.  Harper  and  Bernard  F.  Rogers  from  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Rudolph  Brand  and  Louis  O.  Kohtz,  who  were  for¬ 
mer  members  of  the  board,  belonged  to  the  influential  class 
of  German-Americans.  The  other  members,  Charles  R. 
Corwith,  Charles  A.  Mair,  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  J.  McPherson,  and 
Rabbi  Dr.  Joseph  Stolz,  were  prominent  citizens  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  conspicuous  by  their  business  interests  or  by  their 
connection  with  different  religious  bodies.  The  commission 
was  generally  looked  upon  as  embodying  in  its  membership 
the  best  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  school  system. 

Immediately  after  their  appointment  these  gentlemen  took 
up  a  serious  and  thorogoing  investigation  of  the  sch^ls. 
At  a  preliminary  meeting  William  R.  Harper  was  chosen 
chairman  and  George  F.  James  was  appointed  secretary.  A 
carefully  outlined  plan  of  work  was  adopted  and  was  opened 
with  a  letter  of  inquiry  inviting  a  general  public  co-operation 
thru  criticism  and  recommendations  on  many  phases  of 
school  management.  From  the  hundreds  of  answers  to  this 
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communication  the  commission  settled  on  the  general  scope 
of  its  labors.  The  whole  field  of  municipal  education  was 
subdivided,  and  successive  topics  were  assigned  for  review 
and  discussion  at  weekly  meetings.  The  commission  secured 
the  advantage  of  outside  experience  thru  a  careful  study  of 
the  school  systems  of  other  cities  and  of  the  thoro  discussion 
of  these  topics  which  had  led  to  changes,  or  proposed 
changes,  in  school  administration,  particularly  in  New  York. 
Boston,  Baltimore,  and  St.  Louis.  The  provisions  of  the 
New  York  charter  received  careful  consideration,  as  did  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  and  other  papers  and  addresses  before 
that  body  and  before  other  State  and  interstate  associations 
of  teachers.  The  commission  was  particularly  fortunate  in 
enlisting  the  assistance  of  some  fifty  educators  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  who,  by  personal  interview  and  by  letter,  rendered  valu¬ 
able  service.  During  the  existence  of  the  commission  popu¬ 
lar  interest  in  educational  questions  w'as  aroused  in  Chicago 
as  never  before.  Literary’,  educational,  and  even  social  clubs 
joined  in  the  discussion  of  school  problems  and  in  recom¬ 
mendations  for  changes  in  the  management  of  the  schools. 
Under  these  favorable  conditions  the  commission  carried  on 
its  work  for  twelve  months,  and,  as  a  result,  submitted  a  re¬ 
port  of  over  250  pages,  which  has  been  favorably  commented 
upon  in  the  city  and  should  prove  of  aid  in  improving  the 
local  situation,  and  which  is  sure  to  receive  attention  in  other 
cities  that  are  struggling  w’ith  .similar  problems. 

Tn  summarizing  the  condition  of  school  matters  in 
Chicago  the  commission  found  much  to  commend,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  what  is  probably  a  correct  judgment,  namely  that  the 
Chicago  schools  compare  on  the  whole  favorably  with  those 
of  other  large  cities.  The  vital  defect  in  Chicago  lay  in  the 
retention  of  an  antiquated  system  of  administration.  A 
large  board  of  education  with  a  comparatively  short  term  of 
office,  chosen  on  the  theory'  of  giving  representation  to  the 
different  sections  and  to  the  different  classes  of  the  city,  and 
a  plan  of  school  management  by  numerous  committees  of  the 
board — these  were  the  first  w’eaknesses  which  the  commis- 
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sion  noted  and  endeavored  to  remove.  Instead  of  twenty- 
one  members,  eleven  were  suggested;  four  years  instead  of 
three  years  were  recommended  as  the  term  of  office;  in  place 
of  a  cumbersome  series  of  twenty-four  standing  committees, 
among  whicli  were  divided  and  sub-divided  the  business  and 
educational  affairs  of  the  board,  and  that  too  in  a  most 
heterogeneous  fashion,  partly  on  a  geographical  basis,  partly 
by  grades  of  schools,  and  partly  by  subjects,  the  appointment 
of  three  committees  was  advised,  to  have  general  supervision 
of  educational  matters,  of  building  and  supplies,  and  of 
finances  respectively. 

In  recommending  a  reduction  of  the  membership  of  the 
board  by  one-half,  the  commission  was  justified,  not  only  by 
the  experience  of  other  cities,  but  by  the  latest  theories  in 
regard  to  the  duties  of  a  board  of  education.  Baltimore  and 
St.  Louis  have  recently  instituted  small  boards,  and  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  in  Boston  in  favor  of  similar  action  there. 
Men  have  come  to  see  that  the  educational  affairs  of  a  large 
city — which  in  Chicago,  for  example,  involve  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  seven  or  eight  million  dollars  yearly — cannot  properly 
be  administered  by  a  large  board  of  education,  acting  for  the 
most  part  thru  special  committees.  This  scheme  of  admin¬ 
istration  leads  almost  invariably  to  the  usurping  by  com¬ 
mittees  of  educational  functions  not  properly  belonging  to 
them,  and  affords  opportunities  on  the  purely  business  side 
for  favoritism  on  the  part  of  members,  and  for  personal  profit 
to  those  who  are  inclined  to  use  their  positions  in  this  way. 
The  most  adequate  provision  for  honest  and  economical 
management  of  a  school  system  is  thru  a  small  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  acting  on  all  important  matters  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole.  This  implies  that  all  detail  work  shall  be  left  to 
executive  officers,  and  the  commission  recommended,  there¬ 
fore,  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  and  of 
a  business  manager,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  each  at  a  salary 
proportionate  to  the  interests  involved,  and  not  removable 
except  after  due  trial  on  written  charges,  by  a  two-thirds  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  board.  These  men  are  to  be  statutory  officers 
with  duties  and  responsibilities  clearly  indicated  in  the  State 
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law.  The  commission  felt  that  the  plan  here  outlined  would 
improve  “^^he  personnel  of  the  board  by  removing  the  element 
of  patronage,  and  by  thus  making  the  position  unattractive 
to  men  of  merely  personal  or  political  ambitions,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  would  attract  men  of  the  highest  character  and 
ability  by  offering  them  a  chance  to  improve  the  educational 
system  of  the  city  without  being  engulfed  in  an  endless 
stream  of  petty  details.  This  differentiation  of  legislative 
from  executive  functions,  so  important  in  a  large  city,  by  no 
means  lightens  the  responsibility  of  the  board.  The  mem¬ 
bers  are  left  in  full  control  of  the  general  policy,  and  will  be 
able  to  make  their  influence  beneficially  felt  thruout  the 
whole  system  to  a  degree  not  heretofore  possible  under  the 
plan  which  limited  the  activity  of  any  member  to  the  work 
of  one  or  two  committees.  Moreover,  the  duties  of  the 
board  will  be  much  extended  if  the  report  of  the  commission 
is  put  into  effect.  One  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the 
past  has  been  the  necessity  of  joint  action  by  the  board  and 
by  the  city  council  in  the  purchase  of  sites  and  the  erection 
of  school  buildings.  It  has  usually  caused  delay,  and  in 
many  cases  has  aroused  public  suspicion.  There  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  sites  and  buildings  needed  for  school 
purposes  will  be  secured  much  more  promptly  and  economi¬ 
cally  thru  the  independent  action  of  the  board,  which  is 
recommended  by  the  report  of  the  commission.  The  power 
of  condemnation  has  been  repeatedly  requested  of  the  State 
legislature  in  behalf  of  the  board,  and  this  request  is  repeated 
in  the  school  bill  for  Chicago  which  was  drafted  by  the 
commission. 

The  business  manager  and  the  superintendent  of  schools 
are  to  have  the  control  of  their  respective  departments,  sub¬ 
ject  to  adverse  action,  when  necessary,  by  the  board.  The 
purchase  of  supplies  is  to  be  by  contract;  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  recommended 
by  the  business  manager,  who  has  also,  under  civil  service 
rules,  the  appointment  of  his  subordinates.  The  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  is  given  the  initiative,  and  unless  his  action 
be  overruled,  the  determination  of  the  course  of  study  and 
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choice  of  text-books,  and  the  appointment  of  teachers.  The 
examination  of  teachers  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  so  well  laid  down  in  the  New  York  charter.  It  is  made 
distinct  from  the  appointive  power  by  the  institution  of  an 
examining  board  of  five  members,  with  the  superintendent  as 
ex-officio  chairman,  and  with  one  assistant  appointed  by  him 
in  order  to  keep  the  examining  system  in  close  touch  with 
the  school  system  of  the  city.  The  special  examiners  on  this 
board  are  to  be  college  graduates  or  men  of  at  least  equiva¬ 
lent  educational  training,  and  must  have  a  record  of  long  and 
successful  teaching  experience.  One  principle  of  supervi¬ 
sion  important  for  Chicago  is  the  recommendation  that  all 
special  subjects,  such  as  drawing,  music,  etc.,  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  supervisor,  instead  of  being  divided,  as  at 
present  among  two  or  three  or  even  four  supervisors  for 
schools  of  different  grades. 

Chicago  has  always  had  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers, 
altho  there  has  been  a  wide  variation  in  the  professional 
equipment  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  different  members  of 
the  force.  The  commission  took  an  advanced  stand  on  the 
important  question  of  securing  the  best  possible  teaching. 
It  recommended  a  doubling  of  the  normal-school  course 
from  one  year  to  two  years;  the  requiring  of  a  physical  exami¬ 
nation  for  entrance  and  for  graduation,  and  the  entire  remov¬ 
ing  of  the  school  from  the  danger  of  personal  and  political 
manipulation  thru  a  special  committee  of  the  board.  The 
fundamental  impediment  to  the  efficiency  of  teachers  in 
Chicago  has  been  hitherto  the  irrational  schedule  of  salaries 
and  the  unsound  plan  of  promotion.  At  present  Chicago 
fails  to  recognize  the  superior  responsibilities  of  certain  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  elementary  schools,  but  pays  the  same  salary  for 
all  grades  from  the  first  primary  to  the  highest  grammar. 
This  is  in  opposition  to  the  practically  unanimous  view  of  all 
the  other  large  cities  of  the  country,  which  have  seen  the 
necessity  of  paying  higher  salaries  in  certain  grades  in  order 
to  secure  the  special  fitness  and  training  required  in  these 
positions.  A  more  vital  defect  in  the  Chicago  system  has 
been  a  scheme  of  promotion  in  salaries  for  elementary  and 
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secondary  schools,  based  only  on  length  of  service  without 
any  recognition  of  comparative  efficiency  in  previous  work 
and  without  any  requirement  of  increased  scholarship  on  the 
part  of  those  applying  for  promotion.  The  well-trained,  en¬ 
thusiastic,  studious,  and  very  successful  teacher  has  been 
placed  in  the  same  grade  with  another,  whose  work  has 
barely  sufficed  to  justify  a  retention  in  the  teaching  body. 
This  principle  has  robbed  the  teaching  force  of  an  important 
incentive  to  progress  and  has  practically  precluded  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  career  in  this  profession.  Permanence  of  em¬ 
ployment,  based  only  on  good  behavior  and  successful  work, 
is  indispensable  if  the  teaching  profession  is  to  attract  gooil 
ability,  but  this  is  entirely  insufficient  unless  to  it  be  added  a 
fair  recognition  of  superior  ability,  training,  and  constant 
effort.  The  commission  acted  wisely,  therefore,  in  advocat¬ 
ing  what  is  in  effect  the  New  York  plan  of  promotion  thru 
successive  groups,  on  the  basis  of  length  of  service,  of  suc¬ 
cessful  teaching,  and  of  increased  scholarship.  In  order  still 
further  to  guarantee  projier  teaching  in  the  Chicago  schools, 
the  commission  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  library  for  teachers  and  the  maintenance  of  teachers’ 
institutes.  There  are  in  Chicago  now  abundant  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  ambitious  teacher  to  increase  both  his  general  and 
his  professional  knowledge,  and  if  a  rational  plan  of  promo¬ 
tion  is  adopted,  Chicago  can  fairly  expect  the  good  results 
which  have  been  already  manifest  in  New  York  city  .since  the 
beginning  of  last  year.  Con.siderable  opposition  has  been 
felt  against  another  recommendation  of  the  commission  to 
the  effect  that,  if  necessary,  men  should  be  paid  larger  sala¬ 
ries  than  women  in  order  to  attract  them  to  positions,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  elementary  schools.  Chicago  is  one  of  the  few 
large  cities  of  the  country,  and  indeed  it  stands  practically 
alone,  in  paying  equal  salaries  to  both  sexes.  There  will 
probably  be  considerable  difficulty  in  effecting  any  modifica¬ 
tion  of  this  rule,  at  least  until  all  other  proper  means  have 
been  used  to  secure  a  larger  percentage  of  men  teachers. 
The  more  general  use  of  the  departmental  plan  of  instruction 
in  the  grammar  grades  will  probably  induce  young  college 
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graduates  to  go  into  the  elementary  schools,  since  thru  this 
departmental  plan  it  will  be  feasible  for  them  to  work  along 
a  specific  line,  and  making  this  their  specialty,  to  secure  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  secondary  schools.  Indeed,  the  departmental 
plan  of  instruction,  which  the  commission  recommended  in 
a  few  words,  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  important  element 
in  the  solution  of  this  whole  problem.  Thru  it  the  influence 
of  one  or  two  men  in  each  school  can  be  felt  in  all  the  higher 
grades,  where  such  influence  is  especially  needed.  The  com¬ 
mission  must  further  be  congratulated  on  having  taken  very 
advanced  ground  in  recommending  a  constantly  rising  stand¬ 
ard  of  requirements  for  different  positions.  A  large  percent¬ 
age  of  high-school  teachers  in  Chicago  are  now  college- 
trained.  In  the  near  future  it  will  be  feasible  to  secure  men 
and  women  who  to  an  ordinary  college  education  have  added 
two  or  three  years  of  specialized  study. 

Aside  from  the  reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  aside  from  the  important  recommendations  in  regard  to 
the  teaching  force,  the  commission  urged  a  wide  extension 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  in  the  system  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion.  More  manual-training  high  schools  and  a  commercial 
high  school,  kindergartens  and  evening  schools,  vacation 
schools  and  a  system  of  free  evening  lectures,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  parental  or  truant  school  were  strongly  recom¬ 
mended.  The  commission  considered  at  some  length  the 
problem  of  adequate  school  accommodation,  in  which  par¬ 
ticular  Chicago  has  been  admittedly  deficient.  Additional 
sites  and  buildings  will  be  secured  with  much  greater  ease 
when  the  Board  of  Education  has  independent  jurisdiction  in 
this  matter.  In  general,  the  commission  seems  to  have  em¬ 
bodied  in  its  report  the  best  expert  opinion  in  regard  to  what 
the  public  schools  should  be  and  should  do,  and  has  indicated 
a  line  of  advance  which  will  probably  be  followed  in  Chicago 
during  the  next  few  years.  In  order  to  keep  the  schools 
close  to  the  people  and  to  win  for  them  hearty  public  sup¬ 
port,  the  commission  recommended  the  appointment  of  resi¬ 
dent  commissioners  in  different  sections,  each  committee  of 
six  members  to  have  oversight  of  not  more  than  ten  schools 
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in  a  given  district.  Another  recommendation  which  will 
strengthen  the  hold  of  the  public  schools  in  the  community 
is  embodied  in  a  plea  for  the  fuller  utilization  of  public-school 
property  and  for  making,  as  far  as  possible,  each  school  build¬ 
ing  the  social,  literary,  and  general  educational  center  for 
the  immediate  neighborhood. 

The  general  conclusions  of  the  commission,  in  so  far  as 
they  involved  the  modification  of  school  law,  have  been  em¬ 
bodied  in  a  proposed  hill  for  the  State  legislature,  and  it  is 
expected  that  Mayor  Harrison  will  appoint  a  public  com¬ 
mittee  to  secure  its  passage.  Whatever  may  be  the  imme¬ 
diate  outcome  from  the  work  of  the  commission,  it  is  certain 
that  its  report  will  stand  for  years  as  an  important  educa¬ 
tional  document,  and  will  be  of  interest  wherever  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  city  school  administration  are  discussed. 


FRAUDULENT  DIPLOMAS  AND  STATE 
SUPERVISION  ^ 


The  legal  incorporation  of  the  universities  of  Europe  was 
accomplished  by  the  charters  of  popes  and  kings.  In  the 
United  States  the  universities  derived  their  right  to  exist 
from  specific  charters  granted  by  State  legislatures.  A  great 
deal  of  the  time  of  the  State  legislatures  was  occupied  in 
granting  charters  of  incorporation  for  all  sorts  of  business 
enterprises.  In  the  course  of  time  it  became  desirable  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  legislatures  of  this  burden.  To  this  end  provisions 
were  incorporated  into  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States 
prohibiting  the  creation  of  corporations  by  special  laws,  and 
declaring  that  general  laws  should  be  passed  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  all  corporations.  A  provision  of  this  kind  exists  in 
the  constitution  of  Illinois.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  wise  provi¬ 
sion,  and  there  is  no  disposition  to  secure  its  repeal.  Edu¬ 
cational  institutions  in  this  State,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
other  States,  must  now  be  incorporate<l  under  general  laws. 
The  General  Assembly  has  enacted  that  persons  desiring  to 
incorporate  a  university  or  college  may  file  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  a  statement  in  writing  which  shall  set 
forth  the  intent  to  form  a  corporation,  a  copy  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  the  endowment  of  the  institution  is  provided, 
the  name  adopted  for  the  proposed  corporation,  the  name  of 
the  town  in  which  the  principal  place  of  business  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  is  to  be  located,  and  the  names  of  the  trustees. 
Upon  the  filing  of  this  paper  the  Secretary  of  State  issues  a 
certificate  of  which  the  aforesaid  statement  is  made  a  part, 
declaring  that  the  organization  of  the  corporation  is  per- 

'  An  address  before  the  Illinois  State  Teachers’  Association  at  Springfield, 
December  28,  1898. 
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fectecl.  This  must  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  recorder 
of  deeds  of  the  county  in  which  the  institution  is  to  be  situ¬ 
ated.  This  being  done,  the  institution  is  deemed  fully 
organized. 

The  trustees  of  an  institution  thus  incorporated  are  given 
power  to  “  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  observed  in  the 
institution,  or  any  department  thereof,  and  may  grant  such 
literary  honors  and  degrees  as  are  usually  granted  by  like 
institutions,  and  give  suitable  diplomas.”  * 

The  objection  we  make  is  not  to  the  principle  that  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  are  incorporated  under  a  general  law.  It 
is  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  general  law  which  the  legislature 
has  provided.  The  law  itself  is  defective  and  unsatisfactory. 
It  does  not  safeguard  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 
Under  it  great  abuses  exist  which  have  brought  discredit 
upon  the  commonwealth  of  Illinois  and  injured  the  standing 
of  its  educational  institutions  thruout  the  world. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State  there  has  developed  and  flour¬ 
ished  the  National  University,  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  The  Chicago  Times-Herald,  under  date  of  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1897,  made  an  exposure  of  this  institution.  The  facts 
thus  published  show  that  this  National  University  has  not 
only  brought  disgrace  upon  this  commonwealth,  but  has  dis¬ 
credited  American  degrees  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  been 
publicly  denounced  in  the  British  Parliament.  It  exists  on 
paper  only,  and  has  no  standing  in  any  educational  institution 
in  the  world.  And  yet,  as  the  London  press  has  stated,  it  has 
had  “  the  insolence  to  nominate  agents  to  carry  on  its  scan¬ 
dalous  traffic  in  foreign  countries,  and  has  scattered  its  de¬ 
grees  over  England,  Germany,  and  India  for  a  money 
compensation.”  A  paper  published  in  Germany  has  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  under  the  head,  “  American  Diploma 
Swindlers.”  The  Board  of  Administration  of  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  has  called  public  attention  to  the  misdemeanor  of 
which  the  so-called  “  Chancellor  ”  of  this  so-called  National 
University  is  guilty  in  filling  out  doctor’s  diplomas  for 
money.  The  learned  head  of  this  National  diploma  mill,  when 

•  Starr  and  Curtis’s  Annual  StatuUs  of  Illinois,  vol.  iii.  p.  3971. 
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written  to  as  to  what  it  would  be  necessarj^  for  the  writer  to 
do  to  obtain  a  degree,  replied  after  the  manner  which  is  pur¬ 
sued  by  dealers  in  job  lots:  “  Trusting  to  receive  your  order 
by  return  mail,  I  am,  etc.”  What  a  reflection  upon  this 
great  State,  that  an  institution  should  be  able  to  exist  under 
the  protection  of  its  laws,  from  which  a  doctor’s  degree  can 
be  “  ordered  ”  as  you  would  order  so  much  bacon  and  eggs! 
Written  to  by  a  member  of  the  English  government  who 
made  inquiry  as  to  his  right  to  grant  degrees,  this  “  chan¬ 
cellor  ”  of  the  exchequer  for  the  National  University  replied: 
”  This  university  is  a  regularly  chartered  institution,  and  so 
far  as  that  goes,  in  the  absence  of  any  law  to  the  contrary,  has 
as  much  right  to  grant  degrees  as  the  universities  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  or  any  in  this  country.”  A  Mr.  Mendel,  of 
England,  who  had  paid  ninety  dollars  for  a  worthless  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  from  this  .somewhat  unique  institution,  asked  the 
British  authorities  to  prosecute,  and  one  of  the  English 
papers  made  the  following  comment,  which  ought  to  be 
interesting  reading  to  the  people  of  this  commonwealth: 
“  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  complain  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
which  granted  a  charter  to  this  precious  ‘  university.’  ” 

Men  of  no  scholastic  attainments  and  of  no  ability  make 
parade  in  Europe  of  the  highest  academic  degrees  conferred 
upon  them  by  an  institution  duly  authorized  to  grant  them 
by  the  State  of  Illinois.  It  is  not  .surprising  that  professors 
in  foreign  universities  should  inform  us  that  “  these  men  are 
doing  much  harm  for  the  reputation  of  American  universi¬ 
ties,”  or  that  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin 
should  write  home  that  he  hoped  the  nuisance  might  be  .sup¬ 
pressed.  We  may  safely  appeal  to  the  honest  and  intelligent 
people  of  this  commonwealth,  and  ask  them  thru  their  law¬ 
making  body  so  to  reform  our  laws  as  to  make  such  disgrace¬ 
ful  proceedings  hereafter  impossible  within  our  borders. 

The  fact  that  one  such  institution  exists  in  the  State  ought 
to  be  enough  to  work  a  reform  in  the  laws  under  which  so 
offensive  a  nuisance  is  permitted  to  carry  on  its  disreputable 
work.  But  a  system  of  laws  which  makes  possible  one  such 
institution  places  no  limit  upon  the  number  of  them  that  may 
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be  organized.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  National  University 
does  not  stand  alone.  There  are  other  institutions,  as  we 
shall  see,  that  are  equally  bad. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Faculties  made  a  report  to  that  asso¬ 
ciation  at  a  meeting  held  at  Omaha  in  August,  1898.  That 
report  reflects  in  the  severest  manner  upon  the  good  name  of 
the  State  of  Illinois.  In  an  exposure  of  the  fraudulent  dental 
schools  whose  existence  is  made  possible  by  bad  laws,  the 
report  says; 

Tlie  State  of  Illinois  is  a  glarinjj  example  of  this  kind  of  vicious  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  nearly  or  quite  all  the  fraudulent  colleges  are  now  located  in  the 
City  of  Chicago,  to  the  great  reproach  of  the  State  and  the  profession  of 
dentistry  within  its  borders.  That  city  contains  some  of  the  very  best  of 
our  professional  educational  institutions,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
villainous  impostures  conceivable.  .  .  Men  unacquainted  with  professional 
educational  affairs,  who  know  not  the  wiles  of  designing  tricksters  who 
would  take  advantage  of  an  innocent  law  to  further  their  own  selfish  pur¬ 
poses,  are  not  the  best  judges  of  what  is  proper  legislation  for  the  profes¬ 
sions.  In  an  unsuspecting  moment,  and  without  sufficient  consideration, 
there  was  placed  upon  the  Illinois  statute  books  an  enactment  which,  while 
assuming  to  further  business  interests,  and  honestly  intended  for  their  bene¬ 
fit,  allows  the  incorporation  under  the  law  of  associations  that  may  canyon 
a  fraudulent  diploma  business.  .  .  This  seems  a  monstrous  state  of  affairs, 
but  it  has  been  suffered  to  exist  for  years.  The  citizens  of  other  States  are 
powerless,  for  Illinois  is  supreme  within  her  own  jurisdiction,  and  she  con¬ 
tinues  to  protect  her  criminals  in  their  villainy.  The  task  of  securing  the 
repeal  of  this  vicious  law  is  too  great  for  the  courage  of  its  reputable  men, 
for  ignorance  and  vice  have  struck  hands  in  its  maintenance.  .  .  As  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  continuance  of  this  demoralizing  law,  a  considerable  number 
of  the  practitioners  of  Chicago  carry  in  their  pockets,  or  exhibit  on  their 
walls,  college  charters  conferring  upon  them  the  power  to  issue  diplomas  in 
dentistry.  A  number  of  advertising  offices  are  legally  conducted  under  such 
names  as  “  The  Illinois  Academy  of  Medicine  and  Dentistry,”  “  The  College 
of  Painless  Dentistry,”  “  The  Union  College  of  Dentistry,”  etc.,  and  the  cer¬ 
tificates  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  under  the  great  seal  of  the  Slate  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  can  be  obtained  certifying  to  their  entire  legal  resiiectability  and  status. 
It  seems  to  your  committee  that  the  decent  part  of  the  profession  of  this 
grand  State  should  begin  an  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  this  vicious  law.  It 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  as  soon  as  the  professional  men  of  the  State 
arc  aroused  from  their  lethargy  and  made  to  comprehend  the  enormity  of 
the  condition,  they  will  present  the  subject  before  the  legislature  in  its 
proper  light,  and  the  disgraceful  law  will  be  so  amended  that  it  will 
not  apply  to  educational  institutions,  and  the  charters  already  issued  under 
it  will  be  very  promptly  canceled. 
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The  report  goes  on  to  name  five  Chicago  institutions 
which  it  declares  are  not  recognized  by  reputal)le  schools  of 
dentistry.  The  statement  is  as  follows:  “ 

(1)  “The  .  .  .  Scliool  of  Dental  Surgery.”  The  name  of  the  clean  is 
published  as  .  .  .  The  president  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  ....  a  law¬ 
yer,  with  an  office  in  the  Unity  building.  The  secretary  is  a  druggist  by  the 
name  of  .  .  .  These  gentlemen  sign  the  diplomas,  and  the  instruction 
given,  as  far  as  known,  has  been  in  the  office  of  one  dentist  .  .  .  ,  and  it 
has  been  charged  also  at  a  well-known  post-graduate  school  of  Chicago  for 
a  month  or  so. 

(2)  “The  .  .  .  College  and  .  .  .  University  of  Chicago.”  This  is 
located  on  .  .  .  street,  near  .  .  .  avenue.  The  name  of  the  dean  is 
.  .  .  ,  who  was  formerly  a  barber  in  Berlin,  but  who  came  to  this  country 
and  graduated  from  the  Hahnemann  Homeopathic  Medical  College.  .  .  . 
is  said  to  be  all  there  is  to  this  “  college.”  and  he  offers  to  grant  degrees  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  philosophy,  lavv,  midwifery,  and  divinity,  or  almost  any¬ 
thing  else. 

(3)  “The  .  .  .  Medical  College.”  This  is  located  at  the  corner  of  .  .  . 

streets,  .  .  .  Institute  building . Ph.  D,,  is  the  motorman.  The 

post-office  authorities  have  about  run  this  man  down,  and  have  employed 
agents  to  procure  bogus  diplomas  with  the  view  to  prosecution  and  suppres¬ 
sion . Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  (?)  is  the  reputed  vice  president,  and  .  .  . 

secretary. 

(4)  “The  .  .  .  Dental  College,”  locateil  at  .  .  .  avenue.  .  .  .  is  the 
managing  head  of  this  school,  which  is  duly  incorporated.  It  professes  to 
give  professional  instruction,  and  to  be  “  regular,”  but  it  is  not  so  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  other  colleges.  .  .  .  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Examining 
Board  of  the  State,  and  he  posed  then  as  a  pillar  of  the  law.  His  diplomas 
are  not  recognized  by  bur  schools,  nor  are  students  received  from  his  insti¬ 
tution.  He  has  advertised  extensively  abroad,  and  has  been  a  source  of 
bitter  reproach  to  American  dentistry.  He  is  not  here  classed  with  the 
admittedly  fraudulent  operators,  but  it  is  thought  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  investigation  as  to  his  methods  and  pretensions  might  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  dentistry. 

(5)  ”...  Academy,”  .  .  .  street,  Chicago,  Ill.  Professor  Dr . 

"  Magnificus.”  This  is  a  side  issue  and  is  presumably  fraudulent.  Sufficient 
data  have  not  yet  been  procured  concerning  this  affair.  It  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  unearthed. 

The  demoralization  likewi.se  extends  to  the  medical 
schools  organized  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State.  In 
an  address  delivered  in  May  last,  before  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society,  J.  VV.  Pettit,  M.  D.,  of  Ottawa,  said: 

There  are  now  in  the  city  of  Chicago  alone  twenty-one  chartered  medical 
schools,  of  all  grades,  from  the  best  in  the  world  down  to  those  which  have 

*  The  report  itself  specifically  names  the  institutions  and  their  officers.  But 
these  names  are  in  this  address  suppressed. 
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little  more  than  a  pretense  of  teaching  force  orequipment.  Hundreds  of  in¬ 
competents  are  turned  loose  every  year  upon  a  confiding  and  unsuspecting 
public,  whose  legal  standing  is  the  same  as  the  students  graduated  from  the 
best  colleges.  These  facts  are  very  generally  known  to  the  profession,  but 
not  to  the  people,  who  are  the  parties  most  interested.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  time-honored  diploma,  which  it  was  supposed  would  deliver  us  and 
the  people  from  the  thraldom  and  disgrace  of  incompetency  and  charlatan¬ 
ism,  has  been  wrested  from  us  and  used  to  compass  our  defeat. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Health  has 
again  and  again  referred  to  this  subject  in  his  annual  reports 
to  the  Board.  In  his  report  for  1898  he  calls  these  Illinois 
diploma  mills  that  confer  the  degree  of  M.  D.  “  these  in¬ 
famous  concerns,”  and  quotes  the  words  of  a  former  Attor¬ 
ney  General  of  this  State,  that  they  “  do  no  good  to  any  class 
of  people  upon  earth,  excepting  gravediggers  and  under¬ 
takers.” 

He  continues: 

As  under  the  laws  of  Illinois,  any  three  or  more  persons  may,  for  a  nomi¬ 
nal  fee,  obtain  a  charter  from  the  State  for  the  organization  of  any  institution 
for  a  charitable,  educational,  or  other  purpose,  little  relief  from  this  state  of 
affairs  can  be  looked  for  until  legislation  is  obtained,  placing  the  issuing  of 
charters  of  educational  institutions  with  some  organized  body  in  the  State, 
which  will  have  the  power  also  to  revoke  those  already  issued. 

Degrees  in  medicine  and  dentistry  can  be  obtained  in 
Chicago  for  ten  dollars. 

An  illustration  of  the  degradation  to  which  we  have  de¬ 
scended  is  furnished  by  the  following  advertisement  which 
was  printed  in  the  Chicago  Journal  of  November  12,  1898: 


PERSONAL.  Justice  to  Undergraduate  Doctors  and  Dentists'.  Under¬ 
graduate  practitioners  furnishing  sufficient  proof  of  their  practice  thru  the 
proper  officials  can  have  the  degree  of  M.  D.  or  D.  D.  S.  lawfully  conferred 
by  a  dental  medical  college  without  attendance.  Address - ,  Chicago. 

The  law  schools  have  not  escaped  the  infection.  Protest 
upon  protest  has  been  made  by  the  bar  associations  of  the 
State  and  the  city  of  Chicago  until  the  schools  have  been  at 
last  compelled,  by  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to 
lengthen  their  courses  of  study  and  advance  their  require¬ 
ments  for  admission,  while  at  the  same  time  their  graduates 
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have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  be  admitted  to  the  bar  on 
their  diplomas. 

I  have  in  my  possession  a  letter  written  by  the  Dean  of  a 
professional  school  in  the  State  of  New  York,  from  which  I 
also  quote: 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Illinois  laws  are  professionally  the  most  vil¬ 
lainous  of  any  in  existence  and  are  a  blot  upon  professional  civilization.  .  . 
The  profession  in  Illinois  owe  it  to  the  rest  of  the  professional  world  to 
remove  that  stain  at  any  cost,  and  it  should  be  the  first  and  about  the  only 
work  in  which  they  engage  until  that  shall  have  been  accomplished  ...  all 
over  Europe  are  scattered  the  advertisements  of  Chicago  fraudulent  colleges, 
and  attached  is  the  published  certificate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  their 
legal  respectability  and  regularity.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Chicago  educa- 
cational  institutions  are  a  by-word  and  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  Europeans  ? 

The  London  Daily  News  has  recently  made  this  comment: 

Among  the  other  industries  of  Chicago  is  the  manufacture  of  university 
degrees.  Indeed,  it  turns  out  graduates  as  quickly  and  easily  as  it  manipu¬ 
lates  hogs. 

The  statement  has  been  made  upon  reliable  authority  that 
in  Louisiana,  in  the  “  good  old  reconstruction  days,”  a  uni¬ 
versity  was  established  and  a  board  of  trustees  appointed. 
That  the  board  met  and  elected  officers,  whereupon  the  sec¬ 
retary  moved  that  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  be  conferred  upon 
the  president.  This  was  carried,  and  thereupon  the  vice 
president  moved  that  the  same  degree  be  conferred  upon  the 
secretary.  This  was  also  carried,  and  before  the  meeting  ad¬ 
journed,  the  degree  had  been  conferred  upon  each  member 
of  the  board,  .\fter  this  action  an  adjournment  was  had  and 
the  trustees  never  reassembled.  It  may  be  said  that  any 
board  of  trustees  may  abuse  the  degree-conferring  power. 
That  is  conceded.  The  fact,  however,  is  that  a  board  will 
not  abuse  its  power,  provided  it  is  composed  of  persons  who 
are  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  its  exercise.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  the  law  under  which  such  boards  are  organ¬ 
ized  shall  be  so  framed  as  to  afford  some  sort  of  guaranty 
that  only  suitable  persons,  persons  of  character  and  standing, 
shall  be  allowed  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  the  power 
of  granting  degrees.  It  is  evident  enough  that  no  guaranty 
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whatever  is  afforded  by  a  law  under  which  any  individual 
who  can  get  two  or  three  others  to  unite  with  him  can  be¬ 
come  invested  with  the  right  to  grant  degrees  by  complying 
with  certain  simple  statutory  provisions. 

Under  laws  like  those  we  have  in  Illinois  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  men  who  are  without  honor  or  standing  from 
establishing  a  nominal  university  and  following  the  Loui¬ 
siana  precedent.  But  under  the  laws  in  force  in  some  of  the 
States,  it  would  be  impossible  for  such  men  ever  to  be  in¬ 
vested  with  the  degree-conferring  power.  In  a  State  whose 
laws  I  presume  were  as  liberal  as  those  in  this  State,  a  joke 
is  told  of  a  mountaineer,  who,  in  speaking  of  one  of  the  col¬ 
leges  of  the  State,  claimed  that  he  was  one  of  its  alma  mater's 
himself — meaning  of  course  that  he  was  one  of  the  alumni. 
The  joke  would  be  a  good  one  if  the  subject  were  not  too 
serious  to  jest  about.  So  contemptuous  an  opinion  is  enter¬ 
tained  in  Germany  of  our  American  degrees  that  Andrew  D. 
White,  the  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin,  de¬ 
clares  that  they  are  not  only  sneered  at  in  that  country,  but 
that  they  have  been  made  a  feature  in  a  comedy  which  he 
witnessed  at  the  Royal  Theater  in  that  city. 

State  supervision  is  necessary,  however,  for  other  reasons 
than  that  of  protection  against  institutions  palpably  fraudu¬ 
lent.  It  is  needed  as  against  institutions  having  a  real 
faculty  and  a  curriculum  of  study,  but  so  low  a  standard  of 
admission  and  graduation  that  the  degrees,  when  granted  in 
due  order,  do  not  represent  those  attainments  in  learning 
which  justify  the  honors  conferred.  In  Germany,  and  in 
other  countries  in  Europe,  the  minister  of  education  is  in¬ 
vested  with  the  power  of  establishing  a  minimum  standard 
to  which  institutions  of  learning  must  conform  or  forfeit  their 
right  to  confer  degrees.  Existing  conditions  in  this  country 
make  evident  the  necessity  of  similar  supervision.  Institu- 
'tions  that  are  little  more  than  high  schools  are,  in  the  United 
States,  conferring  collegiate  degrees.  This  is  not  respect¬ 
able,  and  it  is  not  honest. 

The  better  class  of  American  universities  insist  on  two  or 
three  years  of  graduate  study,  carried  on  in  residence,  as  a 
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condition  for  the  Pli.  D.  degree.  But  there  are  institutions 
which  are  universities  only  in  name,  which  persist  in  grant¬ 
ing  that  very  honorable  degree  without  requiring  resident 
work,  and  after  passing  a  merely  nominal  examination.  This 
they  are  induced  to  do  for  the  money  it  brings  to  a  depleted 
treasury,  and  for  the  names  of  graduate  students  it  enables 
them  to  parade  in  a  not  overburdened  catalogue.  The 
power  should  certainly  exist  somewhere  of  putting  an  end  to 
such  disreputable  business. 

Again,  it  is  extraordinary  that  it  should  be  possible  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  degree  of  D.  C.  L.  on  easier  conditions  than  are 
exacted  for  the  degree  of  B.  S.,  Ph.  B.,  or  A.  B.  And  yet  a 
law  school,  established  in  this  State,  and  having  for  its  object, 
according  to  its  own  modest  announcement,  “  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  a  higher  standard  of  legal  education,”  has  been  grant¬ 
ing  this  degree  without  insisting  as  a  preliminary  condition 
that  candidates  should  have  had  at  least  a  high-school  educa¬ 
tion.  I  submit  whether  there  ought  not  to  be  a  power 
lodged  somewhere  to  make  it  impossible  so  to  prostitute  that 
old  and  highly  respected  degree. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident  that  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  laws  of  the  State  an  unfortunate  condition  confronts  us. 
As  a  body  of  Illinois  educators,  w'e  can  consider  no  more  im¬ 
portant  subject  than  the  one  which  now  engages  our  atten¬ 
tion.  We  owe  it  to  the  State,  to  the  cause  of  education,  to 
the  institutions  with  which  we  are  respectively  connected,  as 
well  as  to  ourselves,  not  only  to  expose  the  fraudulent 
schools  and  universities  which  discredit  our  educational 'sys¬ 
tem,  but  to  point  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  nece.ssary 
reform  in  the  laws,  so  that  we  may  escape  hereafter  the  hu¬ 
miliation  and  the  disgrace  which  attach  to  existing  abuses. 
It  is  our  duty  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
legislature.  That  body  will  listen  to  what  the  teachers  of 
the  State  have  to  say.  From  the  days  of  Aristotle  wise 
statesmen  have  recognized  that  education  is  a  matter  which 
has  a  paramount  claim  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislator. 
“  Nothing  is  of  more  importance  for  the  public  weal.”  wrote 
Franklin  to  Samuel  Johnson. 
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The  power  to  confer  degrees  is  a  very  high  power,  and  is 
everywhere  so  regarded.  A  degree  is  intended  to  be  an 
academic  distinction  which  a  university  or  college  confers  as 
a  mark  of  proficiency  in  scholarship.  The  use  of  academic 
degrees  is  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  borrowed, 
as  Gibbon  states  in  his  autobiography,  from  the  mechanic 
corporations,  which  granted  a  testimonial  of  skill  and  a 
license  to  practice  his  trade  to  an  apprentice  who  had  served 
his  time.  The  power  to  confer  a  degree  is  a  franchise.  In 
the  United  States  no  institution  has  the  right  to  grant  de¬ 
grees  unless  the  power  to  do  so  has  been  granted  to  it  by  the 
legislature.*  As  this  power  is  derived  from  the  legislature, 
that  body  should,  so  far  as  is  possible,  guard  it  from  abuse. 

The  courts  tell  us  that  “  The  degrees  conferred  in  col¬ 
leges  are  not  offices  or  appointments,  but  they  confer  honor, 
influence,  and  respectability  to  a  certain  extent.”  ®  And 
again:  ”  The  degree  of  M.  D.  is  something  more  than  a  title; 
it  is  a  certificate  attesting  the  fact  that  the  person  upon 
whom  it  has  been  conferred  has  successfully  mastered  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  stwly  prescribed  by  the  authorities  of  an  institu¬ 
tion  created  by  law  and  by  law  authorized  to  issue  such  cer¬ 
tificate.  It  has  thus  a  legal  sanction  and  authority.  But  it 
has  more.  In  practical  affairs  it  introduces  its  po.s.sessor  to 
the  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  general  public.  Its 
legal  character  gives  it  a  moral  and  material  credit  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world,  and  makes  it  thereby  a  valuable 
property  right  of  great  pecuniary  value.”  ®  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  other  professional  degrees — LL.  B.,  D.  D.  S.,  Ph. 
G. —  and  of  the  ordinary  academic  degrees.  But  a  degree, 
which  the  'courts  call  “  a  valuable  property  right  of  great 
pecuniary  value,”  is  made  valueless  if  irresponsible  institu¬ 
tions,  like  some  which  exist  in  this  State,  are  to  be  permitted 
to  bestow  them  upon  the  illiterate  and  the  unworthy.  The 
abu.se  of  the  degree-conferring  power  has  been  likened,  by 

*  People  V.  Trustees  of  Geneva  College,  5  Wendell  211-217,  1830;  Case  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  3  Wharton  445,  456,  1838;  Townshend  v.  Gray, 
62  Vermont  373,  1890. 

*  3  Wharton  445,  456. 

*  Townshend  v.  Gray,  62  Vermont  373,  1890. 
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more  than  one  court,  to  the  witty  French  minister  who 
threatened  to  create  so  many  dukes  that  it  would  be  no  honor 
to  be  one,  and  a  burning  disgrace  not  to  be  one. 

As  to  the  power  to  grant  degrees,  the  law  is  stated  in 
Bacon’s  Abridgment  as  follows: 

“  Considered  as  corporations,  these  learned  bodies  (the 
universities)  are  merely  the  creatures  of  the  crown.  The 
power  of  granting  degrees  flows  from  that  source;  for,  if  the 
crown  erects  an  university,  the  power  of  conferring  degrees 
is  incident  to  the  grant;  and  in  point  of  fact,  they  never 
affected  to  confer  degrees  till  they  were  incorporated.”  ^  A 
university,  and  probably  a  college  having  a  faculty  of  arts  and 
sciences,  has  an  implied  right  to  confer  degrees.  But  in  the 
case  of  other  educational  institutions  the  power  must  be  ex¬ 
pressly  conferred.  When  a  law  school  is  incorporated  and 
given  the  power  to  confer  degrees,  it  can  only  confer  the 
ordinary  law  degrees.  When  it  undertakes  to  confer  aca¬ 
demic  degrees,  as  the  Ph.  D.  degree,  it  usurps  a  franchise 
which  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  can  be  proceeded  against  in 
the  courts.  A  law  school  in  this  State  not  long  ago  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  would  confer  the  Ph.  D.  degree.  It  might  as 
well  presume  to  confer  the  degree  of  M.  D.,  or  D.  D.,  or 
A.  B.  The  An'ierican  Bar  Association  ha.s'  denounced  such 
action,  and  the  courts  will  undoubtedly  be  called  upon  to 
suppress  the  evil,  if  that  course  appears  necessary  to  put  an 
end  to  what  is  unquestionably  an  outrage. 

The  lack  of  any  adequate  supervision  in  most  of  our  States 
astonishes  the  Europeans,  and  they  are  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  our  seeming  indifference  on  this  important  subject. 
Mr.  Freeman,  the  English  historian,  visited  the  United  States 
in  1881,  and  on  his  return  to  England  published  his  “  Impres¬ 
sions  ”  of  our  country.  In  that  work  he  says: 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strike  the  foreigner  is  the  amazing  number  of 
universities  and  colleges.  .  .  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  inferring  that  the 
degrees  granted  by  some  of  these  institutions  cannot  be  worth  very  much. 
.  .  We  are  somewhat  amused  at  home  at  the  ease  and  coolness  with  which 
any  new-made  school,  without  the  least  shadow  of  a  collegiate  foundation. 


’  Title,  University. 
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dubs  itself  a  “  college  .  .  But  these  “  colleges."  at  least,  do  not  call 
themselves  universities  ;  they  do  not  ])rofess  to  grant  degrees.  It  is  allowed 
that  for  the  exercise  of  this  last  power  a  royal  charter  must  be  had.  Now, 
my  feelings  make  me  most  loath  to  say  a  word  in  any  federal  country  against 
the  powers  of  the  several  States;  but  it  surely  is  not  unreasonable  to  hint 
that  the  right  of  granting  degrees  should  be  assumed  only  by  authority  of  the 
federal  ])ovver.  For  a  degree  is  surely  a  national  thing,  or  rather  it  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  national  thing.  It  ought  to  be  .  .  .  something  like 
knighthood  in  old  times,  a  badge  of  scholarship  which  should  enable  a  man 
to  take  his  place  among  scholars  in  any  land  to  which  he  may  come. 

The  sugg^estion  that  the  degree-conferring  power  should 
be  derived  from  the  national  government  is  one  which  we 
need  not  consider.  It  is  so  contrary  to  the  theory  upon 
which  our  .system  of  government  is  based  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  secure  for  it  any  .serious  consideration.  But 
Mr.  Freeman’s  criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  degrees  are 
granted  in  this  country  is  important,  as  showing  the  unfavor¬ 
able  impre.s.sion  made  upon  him,  and  the  desirability  of  re¬ 
form  in  so  important  a  matter. 

During  the  year  1898  Professor  Knight,  of  the  University 
of  St.  Andrews,  visited  the  universities  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  his  return  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman  the 
result  of  his  personal  observation.s.  His  comments  are 
along  the  line  of  those  made  by  Mr.  Freeman.  He  says: 

It  was  inevitable  that  minor  institutions  should  spring  up  in  many  of  the 
States  and  assume  the  rank  of  universities.  Each  of  the  States  can  do  as  it 
likes  in  the  matter  of  instituting,  endowing,  and  recognizing  colleges.  .  . 
As  in  the  case  of  churches,  unnecessary  colleges  have  been  planted  and 
sanctioned  and  a  degree-granting  charter  has  been  sometimes  too  easily  ob¬ 
tained.  .  .  The  central  educational  bureau  at  Washington  might  with 
advantage  have  power  to  say  whether  any  mushroom  college  should  or 
should  not  have  the  power  of  conferring  degrees.  It  is  surely  of  immense 
advantage  to  the  people  of  every  land  to  know  the  source  and  the  nature  of 
the  source,  whe'nce  its  academic  degrees  are  derived.  .  .  It  should  not  be 
difTicult  to  introduce  a  measure  into  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Con¬ 
gress,  and  pass  it,  which  woidd  give  power  to  the  minister  of  education  at 
Washington  to  regulate  the  power  of  all  the  colleges  in  the  matter  of  con¬ 
ferring  degrees.  .  .  Surely  in  no  civilized  country  of  the  world  should  there 
be  from  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  degree-granting  colleges  existing  and 
flourishing. 

The  value  of  American  deg^rees  has  been  seriously  dimin¬ 
ished  thruout  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  States  to  exercise  supervision  over  the  degree-conferring 
bodies.  American  degrees  have  been  so  much  discredited 
abroad  that  students  from  Europe  are  not  attracted  by  our 
universities,  altho  some  of  our  institutions  compare  favorably 
with  any  of  those  in  the  Old  World.  European  states  are  dis¬ 
criminating  against  our  degrees,  even  going  so  far  in  some 
cases  as  to  legislate  against  them.  Those  holding  American 
degrees  in  medicine  or  dentistry-,  and  who  desire  to  practice 
abroad,  have  been  as  a  consequence  greatly  embarrassed  and 
inconvenienced  in  their  professional  career. 

The  State  of  Illinois  is  probably  more  to  blame  for  this 
condition  than  any  of  the  other  States.  This  is  not  because 
its  laws  are  worse  than  those  of  other  States.  But  it  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  fraudulent  institutions  can  thrive  best  in  a 
great  city.  They  cannot  live  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 
State  legislation  has  made  that  impossible.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  they  establish  themselves  in  Chicago,  where 
State  legislation  has  not  as  yet  made  it  impossible  for  them 
to  thrive.  Illinois  being  so  largely  responsible  for  the  dis¬ 
crediting  of  American  degrees  should  not  delay  a  single  un¬ 
necessary  day  in  taking  appropriate  action  to  remedy  the 
wrong  it  is  inflicting  upon  the  universities  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  embarrassments  to  which  it  is  subjecting  in 
foreign  lands  the  holders  of  American  degrees. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  in  this  country 
there  are  at  least  a  few  States  in  which  adequate  supervision 
has  been  provided. 

The  laissez-faire  policy,  which  is  responsible  for  the  exist¬ 
ing  abuses  which  characterize  our  educational  affairs,  has 
found  no  favor  in  New  York.  That  State  has  set  an  alto¬ 
gether  admirable  example.  Its  legislature,  at  its  first  session 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  created  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  York,  and  placed  it  in  control  of  a  Board  of 
Regents,  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  character  and  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  University  of  New  York  is  not  a  teaching 
body.  It  includes  and  has  supervision  over  all  the  colleges 
and  academies  of  the  State,  altho  each  has  its  own  board  of 
trustees  for  the  management  of  its  individual  affairs.  The 
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regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  are  elected  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  and  no  person  can  be  at  the  same 
time  a  regent  of  the  university  and  a  trustee  or  officer  of  any 
one  of  the  colleges  or  academies  of  the  State.  The  laws  of 
New  York  confer  upon  the  regents  authority  to  incorporate 
universities,  colleges,  academies,  and  other  educational  insti¬ 
tutions,  with  such  powers  and  subject  to  such  limitations 
and  restrictions  “  as  the  regents  may  prescribe  in  conformity 
to  law.”  They  are  also  given  the  right,  for  sufficient  cause, 
to  suspend  or  revoke  the  charter  of  any  educational  institu¬ 
tion.  Under  a  law  passed  in  1892  it  is  provided  that: 

No  institution  shall  be  given  power  to  confer  degrees  in  this  State  unless 
it  shall  have  resources  of  at  least  $500,000;  and  no  institution  for  higher 
education  shall  be  incorporated  without  suitable  provision,  approved  by 
the  regents,  for  buildings,  furniture,  educational  equipment,  and  proper 
maintenance. 


Under  the  ordinances  of  the  university  it  has,  however, 
been  provided  that  “  if  the  regents  are  satisfied  that  public 
interests  will  be  promoted  by  such  incorporation,  that  suita¬ 
ble  provision  has  been  made  for  buildings,  furniture,  educa¬ 
tional  equipment,  and  proper  maintenance,  and  that  the 
institution  has  resources  of  at  least  $100,000  if  it  is  a  college, 
$50,000  if  an  academy,”  then  a  charter  may  be  issued  to  it. 
But  institutions  incorporated  under  this  provision  are  not 
given  degree-conferring  powers.  The  regents  have  also 
adopted  the  following  ordinance: 


No  educational  institution  or  association  incorporated  or  conducted  as 
a  business  enterprise,  so  that  any  part  of  its  assets  or  income  may  be  divided 
among  stockholders  or  members,  shall  have  university  membership,  or  share 
in  any  grant  of  public  money,  or  publish  itself  as  holding  its  charter  from,  or 
having  any  connection  with  the  university,  except  in  words  for  the  use  of 
which  it  has  written  permission  from  the  regents.  If  subject  to  university 
supervision  it  shall  use  the  words  “  chartered  as  a  stock  (or  business)  cor¬ 
poration,”  or  some  other  tlescriptive  word  or  phrase  accepted  by  the  regents 
as  sufficiently  indicating  its  proprietary  character  wherever  the  fact  of  its 
incorporation  is  printed. 

This  group  shall  include  all  corporations  holding  limited  charters  for  the 
university,  and  also  every  association  or  institution  under  university  super¬ 
vision  not  so  organized,  that  all  its  assets  and  receipts  from  tuition  or  other 
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sources,  must  be  used  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  and  without  profit 
to  stockholders,  officers,  or  teachers,  beyond  reasonable  compensation  for 
services  actually  rendered. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  recently  followed  the  New 
York  example.  In  1895  the  legislature  of  that  common¬ 
wealth  passed  an  act  creating  a  college  and  university  council 
and  conferred  upon  it  full  authority  to  decide  upon  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  chartering  new  institutions.  No  institution  can 
now  be  chartered  in  that  State  with  power  to  confer  degrees 
unless  its  as.sets  amount  to  $500,000  for  the  exclusive  purpose 
of  promoting  instruction,  and  unless  the  faculty  consists  of 
at  least  six  regular  professors,  who  devote  all  their  time  to 
the  instruction  of  its  college  or  university  classes.  The  coun¬ 
cil  has  adopted  uniform  entrance  requirements,  which  are 
obligatory  as  a  minimum  on  all  the  collegiate  institutions  of 
the  State.  No  baccalaureate  degree  in  arts,  science,  phi¬ 
losophy,  or  literature  can  now  be  conferred  by  any  institution 
in  the  State  on  any  student  who  has  not  completed  a  college 
or  university  course  covering  four  years. 

In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  made  a  misdemeanor,  punish¬ 
able  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  a  corporation  or  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  confer-  degrees  without  express  legislative  sanction. 
Similar  action  has  also  been  taken  in  New  York. 

The  attention  of  members  of  this  Association  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  action  in  favor  of  State  supervision  has  already 
been  taken  by  some  of  our  educational  bodies.  The  Section 
on  Higher  Education  of  the  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  adopted  unanimously,  in  1897.  the 
following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  the  Slate  should  exercise  supervision  over  degree-confer¬ 
ring  institutions  thru  some  properly  constituted  tribunal  having  power  to  fix 
a  minimum  standard  of  requirements  for  admission  to  or  graduation  from 
such  institutions,  and  with  the  right  to  deprive  of  the  degree-conferring 
power  institutions  not  conforming  to  the  standard  so  prescribed. 

The  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Chicago,  in  April,  1898,  unani¬ 
mously  recommended  that  a  law  be  enacted  in  the  several 
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States  represented  in  that  body,  which  should  embody  the 
following  suggestions:® 

1.  That  in  each  State  represented  in  the  association  an  effort  be  made  at 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  establish  by  law  a  body  to  be  known  as  “  The 
Educational  Commission  of  .  .  (Inserting  the  name  of  the  State). 

2.  That  the  commission  be  composed  of  not  less  than  six  members  nor 
more  than  nine. 

3.  That  the  members  of  the  commission  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  That  no  person  be  eligible  to  appointment  on 
the  commission  who  is  a  member  of  the  faculty,  or  board  of  trustees,  or 
other  governing  body,  of  any  educational  institution  within  the  State.  And 
that  membership  in  the  commission  be  forfeited  ipso  facto  it  at  any  time 
subsequent  to  the  appointment  aforesaid  the  person  so  appointed  becomes 
connected  with  any  educational  institution  in  the  manner  above  mentioned. 

4.  That  the  members  of  the  commission  hold  office  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  six  years.  And  that  the  term  of  office  be  so  arranged  that  not 
more  than  one-third  shall  retire  in  any  one  year. 

5.  That  institutions  hereafter  incorporated  shall  derive  the  degree-confer¬ 
ring  power  from  the  commission,  and  not  otherwise.  That  institutions 
heretofore  incorporated  and  which  now  po.ssess  the  degree-conferring  power, 
may  continue  to  exercise  the  sante  unless  deprived  of  the  right  so  to  do  by 
the  commission,  on  the  ground  that  the  institution  affected  falls  below  the 
standard  which  the  commission  has  established. 

6.  That  the  commission  shall  not  grant  the  degree-conferring  power  to 
any  institution  incorporated  as  a  business  enterprise,  or  to  any  one  in  which 
any  part  of  the  assets  or  income  can  be  divided  among  stockholders,  or  to  any 
institution  having  lower  requirements  for  admission  or  graduation  than  the 
minimum  standard  therefor  established  by  the  commission,  or  to  any  insti¬ 
tution  hereafter  established  as  a  college  or  university  unless  its  productive 
endowment  shall  amount  to  at  least  $100,000. 

7.  The  commission  shall  not  confer  the  degree-conferring  power  upon  any 
institution  until  such  institution  has  applied  therefor  in  writing,  and  accom¬ 
panied  the  ai)plication  with  the  sworn  statement  of  the  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  as  to  the  amount  of  its  productive  endowment,  the  provision  made 
for  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  the  requirements  for  admission  and 
graduation. 

8.  The  commission  shall  have  the  right,  after  having  given  reasonable 
notice,  to  withdraw  the  degree-conferring  power  from  any  institution  upon 
which  it  has  conferred  it,  whenever  an  institution  fails  to  meet  the  conditions 
necessary  to  justify  the  granting  of  the  power  in  the  first  instance. 

9.  The  commission  may  require  any  institution  to  which  it  has  granted 

*  The  committee  reporting  these  recommendations  was  constituted  as  follows: 
Henry  Wade  Rogers,  President  of  Northwestern  University,  chairman;  F.  H. 
Snow,  President  of  the  University  of  Kansas;  R.  H.  Jesse,  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri;  Joseph  Swain,  President  of  the  University  of  Indiana;  George 
E.  MacLean,  President  of  the  University  of  Nebraska;  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  George  A.  Gates,  President  of  Iowa  College. 
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the  degree-conferring  power,  to  report  under  oath  to  it,  at  such  times  as  it 
may  designate  upon  such  matters  as  it  deems  necessary,  to  enable  it  to  exer¬ 
cise  intelligently  the  powers  reposed  in  it.  And  the  failure  of  an  institution 
to  report  within  a  reasonable  time  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  shall  justify 
the  commission  in  withdrawing  from  an  institution,  so  offending,  its  degree- 
conferring  power. 

to.  Any  institution  which  exercises  the  degree-conferring  power  contrary 
to  the  provisions  hereinbefore  set  forth,  shall  forfeit  its  right  to  exist  as  an 
educational  institution,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  law  officers  of  the 
State  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  And  the  members  of  the  board  of  trustees  so 
offending  shall  be  individually  liable  to  tine,  or  imprisonment,  or  both, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

The  Association  making  the  recommendations  referred 
to  represents  the  colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  also  had  this  matter 
under  consideration,  and,  at  the  meeting  in  Saratoga  in  1898, 
unanimously  adopted  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Bar  Association  disapproves  the  policy 
which  now  generally  prevails  in  the  several  States  and  which  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  persons  to  organize  law  schools  and  confer  degrees  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  or  the  qualifications  required  for 
admission  and  graduation  of  students,  and  that  this  association  believes  that 
the  degree-conferring  power  should  be  subject  to  strict  supervision,  and 

Resolved  further.  That  this  association  emphatically  disapproves  of  the 
conferring  by  law  schools  of  the  Ph.  D.  degree,  or  any  other  than  the  strictly 
law  degree. 

It  certainly  is  very  significant  that  these  representative  and 
influential  organizations  are  on  record  as  unanimously  in 
favor  of  State  supervision  of  degree-conferring  institutions. 
The  time  has  arrived  when  the  Illinois  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  should  take  similar  action.  But  the  evil  of  which  we 
complain  cannot  be  cured  by  simply  passing  resolutions. 
This  Association  should  take  active  measures  to  secure  from 
the  legislature  at  its  coming  session  the  desired  legislation. 
Let  us  adopt  the  recommendations  made  by  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Then 
let  us  set  to  work  to  have  them  embodied  in  the  statutes  of 
the  commonwealth.  This  State  is  great  in  population,  in 
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manufactures  and  commerce,  and  in  its  educational  institu¬ 
tions.  It  should  be  proud  to  place  itself  by  the  side  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  in  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  higher  education.  It  should  no  longer  by  its 
defective  laws  give  occasion  for  the  reproaches  now  made 
against  its  good  name.  It  should  make  haste  to  remove  this 
stain  from  its  escutcheon. 

Henry  Wade  Rogers 

Northwestern  University, 

Evanston,  III. 


SCHOOL  SUPERVISION  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE 

Citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  rightly  proud  of 
their  common  schools,  but  those  most  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  work  and  their  needs  are  well  aware  that  in  the 
present  system  there  is  at  least  one  serious  defect.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Education  in  1895  ^  com¬ 
mittee  of  twelve  on  rural  schools  was  appointed,  and  in  their 
report  they  say  “  supervision  is  one  of  the  vital  needs  of  the 
rural  schools.”  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  without  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction  that  supervision  is  equal  in  importance  to  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  that  a  community  cannot  expect  to  have  good 
schools,  and  furthermore  that  it  does  not  deserve  to  have 
them,  if  it  does  not  provide  for  competent  and  systematic 
supervision. 

Let  us  see  what  provision  the  school  law  of  New  York 
makes  for  the  supervision,  not  only  of  the  rural  schools,  but 
of  all  schools  outside  of  cities  and  large  villages  in  which 
superintendents  are  employed.  For  the  purposes  of  super¬ 
vision,  as  well  as  for  other  purposes  not  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  here,  the  entire  State,  excluding  cities,  is  divided  into 
1 13  commissioner  districts,  for  each  of  which  a  school  com¬ 
missioner  is  elected  every  three  years.  These  officers  are  not 
required  to  possess  any  qualifications  of  any  kind,  educa¬ 
tional  or  otherwise;  they  are  paid  a  salary  of  $1000  a  year  by 
the  State  and  also  receive  an  allowance  of  $200  for  expenses 
from  the  county;  they  are  required  to  visit  and  examine  all 
schools  m  their  districts  “  as  often  in  each  year  as  shall  be 
practicable,”  to  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  schools,  to  “  advise  with  and  counsel  ”  trus¬ 
tees,  and  to  “  recommend  to  the  trustees  and  teachers  the 
proper  studies,  discipline,  and  management  of  the  schools, 
and  the  course  of  instruction  to  be  pursued.”  Thruout  the 
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entire  section  of  the  school  law  relating  to  these  officers  there 
app)ears  to  be  a  studied  purpose  to  avoid  giving  to  the  com¬ 
missioner  any  real  power  over  trustees  or  teachers  in  respect 
to  the  actual  management  of  the  schools,  and  the  State  thus 
takes  the  surest  way  to  secure  poor  supervision  by  carefully 
providing  that  the  supervisory  officers  shall  possess  no  power 
to  correct  evils,  no  matter  how  glaring  they  may  be.  The 
New  York  educational  system  may  in  this  respect  be  likened 
to  a  regiment  in  which  the  captains  of  companies  may  advise, 
counsel,  and  recommend,  but  are  forbidden  to  issue  orders. 

In  the  great  majority  of  districts  the  allowance  for  ex¬ 
penses  is  probably  not  one-half  what  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  commissioner  would  be  if  he  gave  to  the  schools  under 
his  charge  the  supervision  they  need  ;  for  in  these  districts  he 
must  in  that  case  either  own  a  horse  himself  or  hire  one  for  a 
large  part  of  the  year,  while  his  postage  account  alone  will 
consume  at  least  one-half  of  the  allowance.  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  Skinner  is  well  within  the  facts  when  he  says,“  If  a 
commissioner  fulfills  his  duty  conscientiously  there  is  no  part 
of  his  salary  remaining;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  deficit  and 
debt.”  There  is  a  provision  of  the  school  law  authorizing 
the  supervisors  of  the  towns  in  any  district  to  give  the  com¬ 
missioner  increased  compensation;  but  this,  while  securing 
to  a  few  commissioners  a  fairly  adequate  compensation,  intro¬ 
duces  an  element  of  great  injustice,  because  in  many  of  the 
largest  districts  and  those  most  difficult  to  supervise  the  com¬ 
missioner  receives  no  additional  compensation.  A  man  who 
is  expected  to  supervise  properly  the  work  of  150  or  more 
teachers  should  not  be  too  young  a  man,  he  should  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  that  pericxl  of  life  when  most  men  have  wives  and 
families;  and'  yet  the  State  of  New  York  seems  to  imagine 
that  it  can  obtain  the  services  of  such  men  for  a  yearly  wage 
less  than  that  received  by  any  competent  mechanic. 

In  the  apportionment  of  the  commissioner  districts  there 
are  also  the  grossest  inequalities.  Albany  County,  with  146 
school  districts  and  177  teachers,  is  divided  into  three  com¬ 
missioner  districts;  and  Warren  County,  with  120  school  di.s- 
tricts  and  169  teachers,  is  divided  into  two  commissioner 
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districts;  while  Cattaraugus  County,  with  286  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  468  teachers,  and  Delaware  County,  with  346 
school  districts  and  423  teachers,  have  hut  two  commissioner 
districts  each.  Either  of  the  three  commissioner  districts  in 
St.  Lawrence  County  has  more  school  districts  and  more 
teachers  than  there  are  in  the  entire  county  of  Albany  or 
Warren;  and  some  commissioners  are  required  to  supervise 
the  work  of  five  or  six  times  as  many  teachers  as  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  some  of  their  more  fortunate  associates. 

The  State  having  thus  provided  for  supervisory  officers 
who  may  he  ignorant,  who  will  certainly  he  underpaid,  and 
who  will  have  little  or  no  real  power  to  compel  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  good  teachers  or  the  use  of  good  methods,  let  us  see 
hy  the  record  of  the  past  few  years  what  results  it  has  ob¬ 
tained.  And  let  me  say  plainly  that  the  State  has  obtained 
far  more  than  it  deserved,  or  had  any  just  right  to  expect, 
and  that  I  must  not  he  understood  to  make  any  general 
charges  of  neglect  of  duty  or  of  inefficiency  against  the 
school  commissioners.  That  there  are  among  them  some 
who  are  not  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office,  and 
some  who  intentionally  neglect  those  duties,  no  one  will  deny 
who  is  competent  to  express  an  opinion ;  hut  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  commissioners  are  fairly  qualified  and  are  giving 
more  time  to  the  work  of  the  office  than  they  can  well 
afford. 

From  an  inspection  of  the  records  I  draw  these  conclu¬ 
sions: 

That  there  are  on  an  average  nearly  1000  school  districts 
in  each  year  entirely  unvisited  hy  a  supervisory  officer,  and  as 
many  of  these  districts  employ  more  than  one  teacher,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  at  least  1200  clas.srooms  are  not  visited.  It 
also  appears  that  the  great  majority  of  schools  receive  hut 
one  visit  in  each  year.  In  one  district,  containing  1 19  school 
districts  and  155  teachers,  the  commissioner  made  28  official 
visits  during  the  school  year;  in  another,  containing  150 
.school  districts  and  227  teachers,  the  commissioner  made  53 
visits;  in  another  containing  114  school  districts  and  178 
teachers,  the  commissioner  made  57  visits;  in  another  con- 
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taining  125  school  districts  and  191  teachers,  the  commis¬ 
sioner  made  55  visits.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  of 
these  cases  there  were  gootl  reasons  why  so  few  visits  were 
made,  but  most  certainly  the  schools  of  these  districts  were 
not  properly  supervised.  Five  years  ago  a  newly  elected 
commissioner  visited  all  the  schools  and  classrooms  of  his 
district,  and  at  one  school  was  informed  that  it  was  the  first 
visit  made  by  a  commissioner  in  three  years,  while  at  another, 
a  small  rural  school  situated  nearly  three  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad  station,  the  teacher  assured  him  that  there 
was  no  record  that  a  commissioner  had  ever  visited  the 
school  before. 

In  his  last  annual  report  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction  .says,  “  Careless  superv'ision  is  worthless  at  any 
price,  and  even  low  salaries  in  payment  for  such  services  are 
wasted.”  It  cannot  be  denied  that  under  the  pre.sent  condi¬ 
tions  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts  of  New  York  are  not 
properly  supervi.sed.  and  that  it  will  be  true  economy  for  the 
State  to  expend  for  better  supervision  whatever  amount  may 
be  necessary  to  obtain  it. 

1'he  following  changes  in  the  .school  law  should  certainly 
be  made  if  the  State  of  New  York  wishes  to  have  its  schools 
properly  supervised; 

There  should  be  a  re-apportionment  of  the  commissioner 
districts,  giving  an  additional  commissioner  to  the  counties 
of  Cattaraugus,  Delaware,  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  reducing 
the  number  in  many  other  counties,  thus  bringing  the  total 
for  the  State  down  to  T05  or  even  less. 

The  .‘salary  .should  be  increased  to  at  least  $1500,  the  allow¬ 
ance  for  expenses  should  be  doubled,  and  the  law  allowing 
any  increased  compen.sation  should  be  repealed.  Where 
equal  powers  and  equal  responsibility  exist  equality  of  com¬ 
pensation  should  follow. 

A  reasonable  educational  qualification  should  al.so  be  re¬ 
quired.  An  educated  man  without  professional  training  will 
grow  into  a  .successful  commissioner  if  interested  in  his  work, 
but  an  uneducated  man  can  never  do  so,  for  in  his  case  the 
necessary  foundation  is  wanting  and  cannot  be  supplied. 
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Commissioners  should  also  be  given  ample  powers  to  com¬ 
pel  obedience  to  their  recommendations  in  respect  to  school 
management  and  courses  of  study,  and  should  be  able  when 
necessary  to  put  an  absolute  veto  on  the  employment  of  in¬ 
competent  teachers.  At  present  an  incompetent  teacher 
legally  qualified, — and  there  will  always  be  many  such, — so 
long  as  he  is  sustained  by  the  local  trustee,  can  defy  the  com¬ 
missioner  and  even  the  State  superintendent,  and  conduct 
his  school  as  he  pleases. 

When  these  changes  in  the  law  have  been  made  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction  should  require  all  commis¬ 
sioners  to  give  more  thoro  and  more  systematic  supervision 
to  their  schools.  And  it  is  a  question  whether  it  would  not 
be  well  to  provide  in  the  school  law  itself,  as  is  done  in  some 
States,  that  a  commissioner  must  visit  each  school  or  class¬ 
room  at  least  twice  in  each  year.  The  State  Superintendent 
should  also  be  authorized  to  appoint  at  least  two  inspectors, 
who  should  be  thoroly  competent  and  experienced  men,  who 
should  be  paid  a  satisfactory  salary  in  addition  to  their  ex¬ 
penses,  and  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  devote  their  entire 
time  to  visiting  and  inspecting  the  schools,  and  consulting 
with  and  advising  commissioners,  superintendents,  and  trus¬ 
tees.  In  this  way  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  will 
maintain  a  close  and  controlling  connection  with  the  schools, 
without  interfering  with  the  local  administration,  which 
should  be  jealously  guarded  and  not  impaired;  and  commis¬ 
sioners  who  are  striving  to  do  their  duty  will  be  assisted  and 
encouraged,  while  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  neglect  their 
work  will  find  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  do  so. 

Walter  S.  Allerton 

School  Commissioner, 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


IX 


DISCUSSIONS 

NATURE-STUDY 

I  wish  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  suggested  by  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Thorndike’s  article  on  “  Sentimentality  in  science-teach¬ 
ing  ”  which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Revifav.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
press  my  sympathy  with  the  stand  taken  by  the  writer  of  that 
article  against  a  certain  sickly  sentimentality,  which  is  not 
only  one  of  the  vices  of  nature-study  to-day,  but  is  also  an 
evil  which  weakens  many  of  our  most  approved  educational 
theories  when  they  are  put  into  practice,  and  vitiates  the  re¬ 
sults  of  investigation  along  many  educational  lines. 

In  spite  of  this  .sympathy  with  the  general  trend  of  the 
article,  I  feel  that  certain  statements  there  made,  being  per¬ 
haps  misunderstood,  might  tend  to  produce  in  some  a  reac¬ 
tion  toward  the  old,  dead  fact,  analytical  method  of  teaching 
nature  to  young  children,  which  is  not  only  absurd  from  the 
standpoint  of  modern  child-psychology,  but  which  also  tends 
to  the  destruction  of  any  possibility  of  the  average  child,  so 
taught,  ever  coming  to  feel  that  unity  which,  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  modern  science  and  philosophy,  we  learn  does  and 
must  exist  in  nature. 

To  the  student  of  philosophy  and  education  to-day,  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  Froebel’s  great  work,  which  has  won 
for  him  the, highest  place  among  our  philosophers  of  educa¬ 
tion,  seem  to  be  one  of  those  sublime  inspirations  which  have 
marked  distinct  epochs  in  the  history  of  human  thought  and 
progress.  The  lofty  diction  in  which  is  stated  the  profound 
truth  of  these  opening  pages  of  the  Education  of  man  is 
too  familiar  to  all  to  require  quotation,  and  constitutes  the 
first  and  most  fundamental  propositions  of  the  educational 
philosophy  of  the  present  and  of  the  future. 

Twenty-five  hundred  years  of  human  thought  have. 
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brought  both  science  and  philosophy  to  a  clear  perception  of 
this  inner  unity  of  nature,  and  if  that  perception  of  unity 
w6ich  the  philosopher  has  to-day  does  not  become  the  legacy 
of  every  child  of  our  future  school,  the  guilt  will  rest  upon  an 
irrational,  absurd,  dry-bone  method  of  teaching  elementary 
science. 

The  greatest  problem  which  the  mind  meets  in  seeking  the 
inner  unity  of  nature  is  the  bridging  over  the  gap  betw^een 
the  self  and  the  not-self.  This  the  simple  savage  mind  does 
at  once  by  giving  to  the  not-self  qualities  which  belong  to  the 
self, — in  short,  by  an  animistic  view  of  nature, — and  in  doing 
this,  he  is  nearer  the  truth  than  a  scientist  of  to-day  w'ho  may 
be  a  mere  compendium  of  isolated  facts,  failing  to  see  the  in¬ 
terrelation  of  phenomena  and  the  gradual  progress  in  nature 
from  the  simple  inorganic  to  the  complex  organic. 

From  the  culture-epoch  theory  alone  we  should  judge  that 
young  children  should  be  taught  the  animistic  view  of  nature; 
and,  in  fact,  practical  experience  shows  that  any  other 
method  fails  utterly,  but  perhaps  this  is  not  enough. 

The  question  arises:  Are  we  teaching  facts  when  we  teach 
young  children  the  animistic  view  of  nature?  Let  us  take  an 
example  in  the  teaching  of  the  life  of  a  plant.  Altho  it  is  a 
great  field  for  further  investigation,  every  physiologist  and 
psychologist  now  knows  that  the  reactions  of  a  plant  to  the 
various  stimuli  of  its  environment  indicate  a  considerable 
degree  of  what  we  may  call  a  low  order  of  psychic  activity. 
Light,  heat,  electricity,  gravity,  the  different  degrees  of  mois¬ 
ture  are  all  responded  to  in  different  ways,  and  various  inter¬ 
nal  adjustments  are  made  by  the  organism  to  the  e.xternal 
conditions. 

Self-consciousness  is,  of  course,  not  present,  as  this  is  a 
very  much  later  product  in  psychic  development,  but  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  suffering  of  plants  and  that  of  animals 
under  unfavorable  conditions  is  merely  one  of  degree  and  not 
one  of  kind.  How  can  we  teach  this  most  important  fact  to 
the  child?  He  cannot  make  the  fine  distinctions  of  the  psy¬ 
chologist  between  conscious,  subconscious,  and  unconscious. 
He  sees  resemblances  easily,  but  differences  with  more  diffi¬ 
culty.  He  seeks  the  unity.  To  him  either  the  plant  suffers 
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and  enjoys,  or  it  does  not.  Which  is  nearer  the  truth? 
Clearly  the  former,  and  for  this  reason — we  let  him  consider 
the  plant  as  like  himself.  It  breathes,  feels,  moves,  lives. 
Later,  as  the  child’s  powers  of  analysis  and  discrimination  de¬ 
velop,  he  comes  to  see  more  clearly  the  differences  for  him¬ 
self,  but  the  realization  of  the  close  relation  between  all 
physiological  and  psychological  processes  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  there  is  no  break  in  his  consciousnes  in  considering 
these  phenomena. 

The  answer  given  to  the  question.  What  is  physiology?  by 
a  number  of  high-school  pupils  educated  in  the  old  way  was 
in  almost  every  case,  “  Physiology  is  the  study  of  the  human 
body,”  and  later  the  same  pupils  could  hardly  be  brought  to 
understand  that  the  difference  between  plant  and  animal  life 
was  merely  a  difference  in  nutritive  power  and  degree  of  de¬ 
velopment.  This  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  old  analytical, 
isolated-fact  method  of  teaching. 

The  method  suggested  can  be  followed  without  the  least 
danger  of  the  development  of  an  unhealthful  sentimentality, 
and  an  abnormal  fear  of  wounding  plant  or  animal  can  be 
easily  regulated  by  the  wise  teacher.  In  fact  the  age  when 
the  animistic  view  is  encouraged  is  one  at  which  there  is  very 
little  danger  of  an  over-sensitiveness  for  the  feelings  of  any¬ 
thing,  animate  or  inanimate. 

Let  us  take  one  more  illustration  of  this  method.  An 
almost  infinite  chasm,  to  most  minds,  exists  between  the 
organic  and  inorganic,  and  this  is  due  to  an  absolutely  inade¬ 
quate  and  false  conception  of  matter  as  science  to-day  con¬ 
ceives  it.  The  atom  of  scientific  theory,  is  not  dead,  inert, 
solid,  and  inactive,  but  a  complex  system  of  motions.  It  is 
constantly  active,  now  displaying  one  affinity,  now  another 
as  conditions  change.  The  atom  is  no  more  like  the  stone 
than  like  the  living  organism  in  its  qualities.  As  Professor 
Dolbear  has  said,  “  Now  we  are  confronted  with  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  matter  is  not  what  it  was  thought  to  be  or  to  be 
like,  that  its  nature  is  as  mysterious  as  the  nature  of  mind.” 
Shall  we  teach  the  child,  then,  that  the  masses  of  inorganic 
matter  around  him  are  motionless  and  devoid  of  energy? 
How  is  this  energy  of  the  atom,  its  rapid  movements,  affini- 
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ties,  weight,  valence,  to  be  taught  the  young  child?  Let 
him  see  experiments  in  the  laboratory  and  let  him  consider 
the  atom  an  individual  with  likes,  dislikes,  etc.,  and  it  will  be 
possible  to  bring  him  later  to  understand  the  dynamic  theory 
of  matter  and  to  show  him  how  every  action  of  masses  is  due 
to  inherent  qualities  possessed  by  the  atoms,  and  the  great 
gap  between  organic  and  inorganic  will  narrow,  if  not  close. 

To  sum  up  in  a  word,  we  cannot,  and  as  educators  who 
long  for  more  rational  methods  we  would  not  if  we  could, 
create,  before  its  natural  time  for  development,  an  abnormal 
analytical  and  discriminative  power  in  the  child’s  mind. 

The  place  of  the  symbolic  in  education  is  too  well  known 
to  need  argument.  Generalities  are  necessary  at  first.  To 
insist  upon  fine  distinctions  in  early  school  life  is  to  dis¬ 
organize  the  mind  and  dwarf  the  .soul.  Let  the  child  feel 
the  unity  as  he  naturally  would,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  that 
his  powers  of  analysis  and  discrimination  will  not  develop  at 
the  proper  time  under  such  normal  treatment. 

The  result  will  be  that  those  of  the  future  will  have  a  better 
scientific  and  philosophic  conception  of  nature,  a  truer  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  inner  harmony  and  of  the  eternal  unity. 

Joseph  I.  France 

Jacob  Tome  Institute, 

Port  Deposit,  Md. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  SCHOOLS 
AND  EDUCATION 

This  Society,  the  Gesellschaft  fitr  deutsche  Erziehungs-  und 
Schulgeschichte,  has  for  .some  years  carried  on  an  important 
enterprise  in  the  shape  of  the  publication  of  matter  relating 
to  the  educational  hi.story  of  German-speaking  countries. 
The  Monumcn'a  Gcrmaniee  Pccdagogica,  published  under  its 
auspices,  includes  such  important  works  as  Pachtler’s  edition 
of  the  Ratio  studionmi,  Gunther’s  GeschicJite  des  mathenm- 
tischcn  Unterrichts  hn  dentscJicn  Mittelalter,  Hartfelder’s 
Philipp  Melanchtoit  als  Prccceptor  Germanice,  and  Poteu’s  five- 
volume  work  on  the  Geschichte  des  Militdr-Erziehungs-  und 
Bildungswesens  in  den  Landen  deutscher  Zunge.  A  second  line 
of  the  publications  of  the  Society,  Texte  und  Forschungen  sur 
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Gcschichte  der  Erzichiing  und  dcs  Unterrichts  in  den  Ldndcrn 
deutscher  Ziinge  offers  less  bulky  treatises  on  special  topics, 
with  especial  reference  to  the  republication  of  original 
sources  of  German  educational  history.  The  Mitteilungen, 
a  quarterly  publication,  gathers  up  a  great  variety  of  histori¬ 
cal  materials;  while,  fourth  and  last,  the  Society  has  under¬ 
taken  the  tremendous  task  of  issuing  a  monthly  bibliography 
of  everything  relating  to  education  which  appears  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Empire,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  This  current  bib¬ 
liography,  Das  gesavite  Erciehungs-  und  Unterrichtszvesen  in 
den  Liindern  deutscher  Zungc  is  a  surprisingly  comprehensive 
publication,  covering  the  whole  range  of  German  education 
from  the  university  to  the  village  school,  including  not  only 
books  on  educational  theory  and  practice,  but  also  official 
papers,  petitions,  text-books,  juvjpnile  literature,  treatises  on 
the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  a  long  list  of  other  matters. 

The  educational  world,  which  always  expects  from  Ger¬ 
many  work  of  the  most  thoro  and  painstaking  sort,  finds  itself 
under  renewed  obligation  to  the  land  of  Teutonic  patience. 
For  this  new  work  (it  is  now  three  years  old)  not  only  makes 
the  bewildering  multiplicity  of  German  educational  publica¬ 
tions  ea.sy  to  get  at,  but  it  sets  an  example  which  may  be  of 
great  value  to  English-speaking  lands.  Professor  Karl 
Kehrbach  of  Berlin,  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  His¬ 
tory  of  German  Schools  and  Education,  and  editor  of  its 
numerous  publications,  in  a  recent  letter  expresses  the  hope 
that  America  will  undertake  a  similar  work.  “  It  cannot 
fail,”  he  says,  “  to  have  a  benign  influence  on  the  develop)- 
ment  of  education  in  both  nations,  that  we  should  thus  be¬ 
come  closely  acquainted  with  what  is  going  on,  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  field,  on  our  own  and  on  foreign  soil.”  This  senti¬ 
ment  will  awaken  a  hearty  response  on  this  side  of  the  water; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  lead  to  some  wholesome 
emulation  of  the  example  of  the  Berlin  society. 

As  yet  we  have  nothing  which  at  all  takes  the  place  of  what 
this  society  is  doing.  But  we  have  very  important  begin¬ 
nings,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  earnest  of  what  the  future 
may  bring  forth.  Barnard’s  American  Journal  of  Education  is 
a  work  which  increases  our  educational  self-respect.  The 
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annual  reports  of  our  Commissioner  of  Education  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  valuable  government  reports  on  education 
issued  in  any  country.  And  some  of  our  State  reports, 
notably  that  of  the  Regents  of  the  State  of  New  York,  are 
treasuries  of  current  educational  history.  As  time  goes  on, 
and  the  instincts  of  the  peoples  become  more  and  more  trans¬ 
formed  into  conscious  volitions,  the  historian  of  civilization 
must  take  more  and  more  account  of  the  institutions  of  pub¬ 
lic  education.  And  coming  generations  will  owe  a  large 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  make  the  educational  history 
of  our  own  time  readily  accessible. 

Elmer  E.  Brown 

University  of  California, 

Berkeley,  Calif. 


DOES  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  PAY.? 

Professor  Jones’s  article  in  November  (1898)  Forum  on  the 
topic  “  Does  College  Education  Pay?  ”  brings  again  into 
prominence  a  subject  which  has  perennial  interest,  and  which 
will  be  discussed  as  long  as  success  continues  to  be  so  eagerly 
sought.  The  question.  What  is  the  best  preparation  for  a 
successful  professional  or  business  career,  will  continue  to  be 
a  vital  question  as  long  as  the  nece.ssity  exists  for  young  men 
and  women  to  choose  their  life  work. 

Professor  Jones’s  di.scussion  proves  conclusively  that  for 
those  who  wish  to  enter  upon  a  political  career  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  is  an  excellent  investment,  increasing  their  chances  of 
success  manifold.  As  an  investigation  which  I  made  a  few 
years  ago  points  in  the  same  direction,  and  as  I  believe  it  to 
be  highly  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  those  seeking 
the  advantages  of  higher  education,  even  tho  thev  be  sought 
on  the  low  plane  of  commercialism,  I  wish  to  set  forth  the 
facts  and  figures  obtained. 

At  the  time  of  the  investigation  I  was  a  professor  in  the 
State  University  of  South  Dakota,  and  therefore  gathered 
some  facts  from  that  State.  The  immediate  cause  which  led 
to  the  investigation  was  a  statement  by  Mr.  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie,  the  iron  king,  to  this  effect:  “  The  total  absence  of  the 
college  graduate  in  every  department  of  affairs  should  be 
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deeply  weighed.  I  have  inquired  and  searched  everywhere, 
but  find  scarcely  a  trace  of  him.”  And  he  rather  sneeringly 
asked,  ”  Where  is  the  college-made  man?  ” 

I  resolved  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  see  if  the  facts 
supported  his  view  of  the  situation.  Naturally,  one  of  the 
first  lines  of  investigation,  in  looking  for  college-bred  men, 
was  among  the  prominent  men  engaged  in  politics.  I 
reached  practically  the  same  coticlusions  as  did  Professor 
Jones,  viz.,  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Presidents,  sena¬ 
tors,  and  representatives  of  the  United  States  were  college- 
bred  men.  My  investigations  led  me  to  believe  that  only 
about  one  man  in  every  two  hundred  of  the  adult  male  popu¬ 
lation  is  a  college-bred  man.  Professor  Jones  holds  the 
number  to  be  about  one  out  of  every  hundred. 

I  also  sent  out  inquiries  to  fifteen  of  the  largest  cities  and 
towns  of  South  Dakota  for  information  on  this  line.  In¬ 
structions  were  given  in  each  case  as  follows:  Make  out  a  list 
of  the  five  leading  men  in  each  of  the  following  professions 
and  occupations,  viz.:  ministry,  teaching,  law,  medicine, 
banking,  journalism,  merchandise  and  manufacturing,  the 
last  two  to  be  considered  as  one  class.  These  leading  men 
are  not  to  be  selected  with  reference  to  college  men  as  such. 
Ascertain  from  them  whether  they  are  college  men  or  not. 
Regard  all  who  have  pursued  a  regular  college  course  two 
years  or  more,  as  college  men. 

These  inquiries  were  .sent  to  Sioux  Falls,  Yankton,  Pierre, 
Aberdeen,  Huron,  Watertown,  Mitchell,  Deadwood,  Rapid 
City,  Madison,  Elk  Point,  Vermillion,  Brookings,  Canton, 
Millbank,  and  the  result  represents  a  canvass  of  533  leading 
men  of  South  Dakota  made  up  as  follows: 


PROFESSION 

WHOLE  NO,  CANVASSED 

COLLEGE-HRED 

PER  CENT. 

Ministers, 

67 

60 

90 

Teachers, 

65 

55 

85 

Lawyers, 

78 

53 

68 

Doctors, 

85 

52 

60 

Bankers, 

66 

26 

40 

Editors, 

53 

16 

.30 

Merchants  and  manufacturers, 

no 

31 

26 

Thus,  out  of  533  of  the  leading  men  of  South  Dakota  in 
the  ministry',  teaching,  law,  medicine,  banking,  journalism. 
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merchandise  and  manufacturing,  293,  or  55  per  cent.,  more 
than  half,  are  college-bred  men. 

If  Professor  Jones’s  low  estimate,  that  college-bred  men 
make  up  only  one  per  cent,  of  those  of  graduate  age,  be  cor¬ 
rect,  even  then  there  seem  to  be  tremendous  odds  in  favor  of 
the  college-bred  man  in  South  Dakota,  and  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  no  unusual  conditions  favoring  college  men 
exist  in  that  State. 

If  the  college-bred  man  had  no  advantage  over  his  fellow- 
man,  we  would  find  only  the  one  per  cent.,  or  six  of  them,  in 
the  533  holding  leading  positions  in  professional  and  business 
life.  Instead  of  six,  we  find  293,  or  about  fifty  times  that 
number.  It  seems  in  some  way  the  college-bred  man  has 
improved  his  chances  of  success  about  fifty  times. 

But,  if  objection  be  made  that  that  does  not  prove  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  business,  make  the  comparison  with  reference  to  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers  alone.  Out  of  the  1 19  leading 
business  men  about  one  college-bred  man  should  be  found, 
but  we  discover  more  than  twenty-five  times  that  number. 
May  it  not  therefore  be  said  that  the  college-bred  man  in¬ 
creases  his  chances  of  success  in  business  about  twenty-five 
times?  It  does  seem  a  fair  conclusion  from  these  statistics 
that  a  college  education  pays  even  in  business. 

H.  E.  Kratz 


Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Sioux  City,  Ia. 
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REVIEWS 

The  groundwork  of  science — By  Sr.  Georgs  Mivart.  New  York  ;  G.  1’. 

Putnam’s  Sons,  1898.  xv,  321  p.  $2. 

The  sphere  of  science — By  Frank  Sargent  Hoffman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 

philosophy  in  Union  College.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1898.  261  p. 

Si. 50. 

The  scientist  is  perhaps  too  absorbed  in  his  specialty  to 
concern  himself  overmuch  with  the  principles  which  under¬ 
lie  his  methods  of  investigation  and  form  a  basis  for  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  his  results.  In  that  strenuous  labor  in  the 
field  of  facts,  in  analyzing,  systematizing,  and  co-ordinating 
his  data,  he  finds  an  interest  so  exclusive  and  a  work  so  ex¬ 
acting  that  questions  of  a  philosophical  nature  but  slightly 
appeal  to  him.  He  falls  into  the  ready  habit  of  assuming  as 
a  matter  of  course  much  which  to  one  of  a  philosophical  tern- 
permanent  invites  a  more  extended  examination  and  some 
attempt  at  justification.  While  the  philosopher  naturally 
feels  impelled  to  undertake  such  a  task,  he  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  an  ideal  person  for  such  an  investigation.  Rather 
is  it  one  who  is  essentially  a  scientist  by  virtue  of  natural  en¬ 
dowment  as  well  as  by  profession,  and,  yet,  one  who  at  the 
same  time  posse.sses  some  philosophical  curiosity  which  in¬ 
cites  him  to  a  scientific  inquiry  concerning  the  fundamental 
principles  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  all  his  labors, 
which  assure  the  validity  of  his  methods  and  the  certainty  of 
his  results.  If,  however,  the  scientist  cannot  be  lured  to 
such  an  undertaking,  the  philosopher  who  essays  such  an  in¬ 
quiry,  altho  not  reared  in  the  school  of  science,  should  never¬ 
theless  possess  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  which  is  born  of 
a  natural  and  genuine  interest  in  the  methods  and  results  of 
scientific  endeavor.  The  very  fact  that  the  man  of  philo¬ 
sophical  habits  of  thought  is  inclined  to  approach  this  prob¬ 
lem  at  all,  does  in  itself  indicate  that  he  is  not  wholly  an  alien 
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in  the  land  of  science,  but  has  breathed  its  air,  and  caught  the 
spirit  of  those  who  love  and  work  within  its  borders. 

The  two  works  under  immediate  notice  seem  to  com¬ 
bine  very  happily  the  philosophical  point  of  view  with  a  just 
appreciation  of  scientific  procedure  and  achievement.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mivart  stands  for  the  man  of  science  who  possesses 
philosophic  insight  as  well,  and  Professor  Hoffman  for  the 
philosopher  who  has  nevertheless  not  been  in.sensible  to  the 
drawings  of  science.  Their  main  purpose  in  the  volumes  be¬ 
fore  me  is  much  the  same,  to  examine  critically  those  mental 
processes  by  which  the  world  of  scientific  knowledge  is  con¬ 
structed,  and  to  disclose  the  nature  of  those  primary  postu¬ 
lates  upon  w'hich  all  true  interpretation  of  the  results  of  ob¬ 
servation  and  experiment  must  be  based. 

The  author  of  The  groundxvork  of  science  appends  a  sub-title 
which  reads,  A  study  of  epistemology.  The  ajjpropriateness  of 
this  explanatory  title  is  appreciated  when  we  come  to  con¬ 
sider  that  science  being  that  exact  knowledge  which  is  accu¬ 
rately  systematized  and  properly  co-ordinated,  the  questions 
therefore  which  would  naturally  suggest  themselves  con¬ 
cerning  the  groundwork  of  science  would  form  but  a  particu¬ 
lar  phase  of  the  general  theory  of  knowledge,  or  epistem¬ 
ology. 

The  essentially  epistemological  question  then,  is  this: 
“  What  are  the  fundamental  truths  upon  which  reason  im¬ 
plicitly  rests  in  constructing  that  body  of  exact  knowledge 
knowm  as  science?  ”  A  satisfactory  theor}'  of  knowledge 
must  give  an  account  of  our  ideas  of  an  external  world,  of  our 
interpretation  of  the  data  of  sensation,  of  the  laws  of  thought, 
of  the  doctrines  of  causation,  and  of  the  uniformity  of  nature. 
These  questions  are  big  with  interest  and  importance  for  the 
scientist  as  well  as  for  the  philosopher.  Dr.  Mivart  lays  as 
the  corner  stone  for  the  whole  scientific  superstructure  the 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  world  which  forms  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  of  scientific  research,  and,  as  corollary  to  this,  the  conse¬ 
quent  certainty  which  characterizes  our  perceptions  of  the 
external  world.  For  him,  the  theory  of  idealism  seems  in¬ 
compatible  not  merely  with  the  common-sense  judgments  of 
mankind  generally,  but  also  with  that  scientific  habit  which. 
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thru  long  custom  and  intimate  association  with  the  things  of 
sense,  leads  the  man  of  science  to  regard  the  material  universe 
as  possessing  a  reality  quite  independent  of  the  perceiving 
mind.  Tho  the  scientist  himself  may  be  an  avowed  idealist, 
he  must  nevertheless  conduct  his  investigations  and  formulate 
his  results  under  the  assumption  of  a  real  external  world;  he 
is  a  realist  in  spite  of  himself.  Thus  Dr.  Mivart  not  only  in¬ 
sists  upon  the  reality  of  the  external  world  as  directly  evi¬ 
denced  in  sense-perception,  but  he  quite  as  forcibly  main¬ 
tains  that  we  are  immediately  conscious  of  our  continuous 
substantial  existence  as  distinct  selves.  This  direct  knowl¬ 
edge,  he  furthermore  declares,  is  confirmed  by  the  clear  de¬ 
liverances  of  our  memory,  which  thus  establishes  an  unbroken 
continuity  between  the  past  and  the  present,  inasmuch  as  we 
recognize  the  self  of  our  past  experiences  to  be  identical  with 
the  self  of  the  present.  Dr.  Mivart  moreover  finds  certainty 
to  be  characteristic  of  still  another  sphere  of  our  mental  ac¬ 
tivity.  This  is  the  sphere  of  our  inferential  processes.  Every 
steo  in  reasoning  depends  upon  something  before  it,  until 
we  come  to  principles  which  cannot  be  referred  to  anything 
simpler  for  their  explanation  and  for  their  proof — such  princi¬ 
ples  are  self-evident.  The  scientist  is  able  to  push  his  re¬ 
search  far  beyond  the  region  of  observation  and  experiment, 
because  he  is  able,  thru  the  process  of  inference,  to  predict  the 
far  away  and  future  events.  The  starting  point,  however, 
for  inference  must  be  something  which  in  itself  is  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  inference,  but  of  immediate  intuition.  Such  a  start¬ 
ing  point  is  given  in  the  so-called  fundamental  laws  of 
thought  which  are  illumined  by  their  own  light,  and  which  are 
so  self-evident  that  everyone  sees  at  once  that  they  can  rest 
upon  no  premises  of  a  simpler  or  more  ultimate  nature. 
Such  laws  afe  the  well-known  logical  postulates,  as  that  of 
identity,  of  contradiction,  of  excluded  middle,  and  of  suffi¬ 
cient  reason.  For  should  suspicion  be  cast  upon  the  truth  of 
these  laws  of  thought,  then  all  the  results  which  the  scientist 
has  reached  thru  inference  must  suffer  likewise. 

Dr.  Mivart  further  urges  that  the  scientist  is  compelled  to 
regard  nature  not  merely  as  existing  objectively,  but  also  as 
subject  to  the  law  of  universal  causation.  Moreover,  causa- 
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tion  is  not  merely  an  invariable  sequence  of  antecedent  and 
consequent;  for  the  scientist  works  at  least  upon  the  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  an  actual  transfer  of  energy  in  every  causal  relation, 
whatever  may  be  his  opinion  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
causation  itself.  This  view  is  a  natural  consequence  of  Dr. 
Mivart’s  belief  in  the  reality  which  characterizes  all  phenome¬ 
nal  appearance;  that  same  reality  thus  conceived  in  its  gen¬ 
eral  aspects  would  naturally  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of 
the  varied  manifestations  of  energy  which  constitute  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  to  a  large  extent  of  all  scientific  investigations. 
It  is  also  urged  that  the  uniformity  of  nature  must  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  man  of  science,  for  his  generalization  of  past 
and  his  prediction  of  future  exi>erience  depend  for  their 
validity  upon  some  such  fundamental  postulate.  Dr.  Mivart 
recognizes,  moreover,  in  the  order  and  uniformity  of  nature, 
evidences  of  purposeful  activity.  He  thus  interprets  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  a  teleological,  and  not  merely  in  a  mechanical,  man¬ 
ner.  The  distinction  is  very  properly  drawn  in  reference  to 
innate  ideas,  that  the  mind  does  not  originally  possess  them, 
but  that  the  faculty  of  apprehending  them  is  innate;  that  is. 
the  apprehension  is  an  immediate  intuition  and  not  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  processes  of  inference.  The  author  stoutly  main¬ 
tains,  also,  that  while  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is 
necessarily  limited,  nevertheless  it  is  eminently  trustworthy  as 
far  as  it  goes.  Partial  knowledge  with  him  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  erroneous,  for  altho  it  is  true  that  we  know  in  part,  it  is 
quite  as  true  that  we  know. 

Dr.  Mivart  is  thus  to  be  highly  commended  for  his  stanch 
defense  of  the  doctrine  of  reality  as  the  foundation  of  a  theory 
of  perception  and  of  knowledge,  and  in  contending  that  our 
minds  may  possess  a  certitude  tho  it  may  fall  far  short  of  that 
unattainable  omniscience  which  some  would  insist  must  char¬ 
acterize  all  knowledge  which  is  worthy  of  that  name. 

While  treating  the  same  subject  and  substantially  from  the 
same  point  of  view.  Professor  Hoffman,  in  his  work.  The 
sphere  of  science,  reaches  conclusions  which  differ  from  those 
which  I  have  examined,  in  this  respect — that  they  attach 
only  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  the  veracity  of  our  per¬ 
ceptions,  and  to  the  validity  of  our  inferential  processes.  Pro- 
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fessor  Hofifman  takes  the  ground  that  he  alone  knows  with 
certainty  who  knows  all,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
exact  knowledge  which  is  not  absolutely  complete  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  following  quotation  is  one  of  a  number  of  pas¬ 
sages  to  the  same  effect:  “  Perfect  knowledge  alone  can  give 
certainty,  and  in  nature  perfect  knowledge  would  be  infinite 
knowledge,  which  is  clearly  beyond  our  capacities  ”  (p.  68). 
With  him  high  probability,  however,  has  the  force  of  a  practi¬ 
cal  certainty,  which  is  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  a 
working  hypothesis,  altho  not  founded  theoretically  upon  any 
certain  base  of  reality.  This  makes  a  point  of  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  the  fundamental  propositions  for  which  Dr. 
Mivart  so  earnestly  contends.  Professor  Hoffman  does  not 
seem  to  be  rigorously  consistent  in  his  theory  of  knowledge. 
For  instance,  he  makes  the  assertion,  “  To  say  of  anything  in 
nature  that  I  am  positively  certain  of  its  existence  and  quali¬ 
ties  because  I  have  seen  it  with  mine  own  eyes  and  handled 
it  with  mine  own  hands,  is  to  assume  infallible  power  and  to 
let  imagination  take  the  place  of  knowledge  ”  (p.  73).  And 
yet  he  affirms  in  another  place.  “  We  know  positively  that 
we  experience  a  sensation.  We  know  positively  that  we 
who  experience  the  sensation  exist,  and  that  there  is  some 
cause  of  the  sensation  ”  (p.  71,  72). 

Now  it  is  impossible,  it  seems  to  me,  to  discriminate 
between  the  pure  sensation  and  the  perceptual  elements 
which  it  contains,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  ascribe 
certainty  to  the  .sensational  experience  only,  and  merely  a 
high  degree  of  probability  to  the  perceptual  experience.  The 
sensation,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  perception,  is  medi¬ 
ated  thru  the  neural  processes,  and  uncertainty  which  on  that 
account  may  attach  to  the  one  must  also  affect  the  other. 
How.  moreover,  according  to  Professor  Hoffman’s  dictum 
that  “  perfect  knowledge  alone  can  give  certainty,”  does  he 
venture  to  as.sert  positively  that  any  given  sensation  must 
have  had  a  cause?  Again,  he  denies,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
certainty  of  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  and  yet  in¬ 
sists  that  “  the  existence  of  the  Absolute  back  of  nature,  and 
all  finite  beings,  like  one’s  own  existence,  is  a  matter  of  posi¬ 
tive  certainty  ”  (p.  77).  But  what  justifies  a  belief  in  the 
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certainty  of  the  Absolute  back  of  nature,  when  one  is  skepti¬ 
cal  withal  concerning  very  nature  herself? 

Professor  Hoffman  does  not,  however,  like  Dr.  Mivart, 
confine  himself  chiefly  to  the  epistemological  problems 
which  relate  to  the  foundations  of  science.  He  makes  sev¬ 
eral  excursions  into  the  fields  which  have  to  do  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  methods  and  practices  of  scientific  research.  He  has 
suggestive  chapters  on  scientific  method,  on  the  use  of  the 
imagination  in  science,  on  analogy  as  an  aid  to  .science,  on 
some  recent  advances  in  physical  science,  and  other  chapters 
of  a  more  strictly  philosophical  nature  and  interest,  such  as 
the  old  and  new  psychology,  and  modern  scientific  ethics. 
The  book  has  in  this  respect  admirably  realized  the  end  which 
the  author  states  in  the  preface  he  had  in  view,  namely,  to 
supplement  the  work  of  students  in  formal  logic  by  present¬ 
ing  to  them  the  general  scope  and  method  of  scientific  pro¬ 
cedure,  in  the  hope  that  thereby  they  may  catch  in  some  de¬ 
gree  that  scientific  spirit  which  marks  the  scholar. 

John  Grier  Hibben 

Princeton  University 


NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

Mention  of  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  hereafter 

•M.  S.  Emery’s  How  to  enjoy  pictures,  with  a  special  chapter 
on  “  Pictures  in  the  schoolroom  ”  by  Stella  Skinner,  is  a 
most  helpful  book  for  the  sympathetic  study  of  modern  paint¬ 
ings.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  (New  York,  Boston,  Chi¬ 
cago:  The  Prang  Educational  Co.,  1898.  290  p.). - Stu¬ 

dents  of  Homer  as  well  as  architects  wdll  l>e  interested  in  Mr. 
Norman  Morrison  Isham’s  The  Homeric  Palace.  It  is  com¬ 
pact  and  clear  (Providence:  The  Preston  &  Rounds  Co., 

1898.  64  p.  $1.00). - Aiif  dcr  Sonnenseite  is  the  title  of 

a  collection  of  brief  sketches  from  the  works  of  well-known 
German  novelists,  edited  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bernhardt  (Boston: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1898.  146  p.  35  cents). 
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EDITORIAL 

.  The  recently  issued  report  of  the  Educa- 

School  Report  tional  Commission  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 

appointed  a  year  ago  by  Mayor  Harrison 
“  to  utilize  all  that  is  good  in  the  present  [school]  system,  to 
discard  all  that  is  defective,  and  to  apply  new  methods  where 
needed,”  is  at  once  the  most  complete  and  the  most  illumi¬ 
nating  document  on  the  organization  and  administration  of 
the  school  system  of  a  large  American  city  that  has  ever  been 
published.  It  may  be  commended  to  students  of  educational 
administration  at  home  and  abroad  as  representative  of  the 
broadest  knowledge,  the  highest  skill,  and  the  wisest  experi¬ 
ence  that  America  has  to  contribute  to  the  discussion  and  the 
understanding  of  this  important  suliject.  As  the  Report 
itself  is  outlined  and  described  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
Review,  it  is  sufficient  to  comment  here  upon  a  few  only  of 
its  striking  features. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  masterpiece  of  method.  The  prob¬ 
lems  before  the  commission  were  carefully  stated,  and  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  concerning  them  are  put  with  great 
luminousness  and  with  the  utmost  skill  in  the  citation  of 
authorities.  The  commission  were  able  to  secure  the  co¬ 
operation  of  those  who,  in  the  whole  country,  carry  most 
weight  in  matters  of  educational  administration,  and  how 
much  this  co-operation  has  meant  to  the  Report  will  be  at 
once  apparent  to  ever}'  reader  of  it. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  mo.st  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
studies  and  experience  of  the  leaders  of  the  school-reform 
movement  in  New  York  were  of  great  use  to  the  Chicago 
commission  and  that  the  conclusions  reached  in  New  York 
are  wholly  supported  by  the  independent  judgment  of  the 
representatives  of  Chicago.  Every  characteristic  feature  of 
the  New  York  reform  school  law  is  recommended  for  incor¬ 
poration  in  the  school  law  of  Chicago. 
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In  the  third  place,  the  Report  clearly  recognizes  the  fact 
that  schemes  of  school  organization  are  not  for  organization’s 
sake,  but  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  educational  results; 
and  no  small  part  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  indicating  what 
those  results  are  and  how  they  should  be  attained.  Every¬ 
thing  that  is  said  under  this  head  is  wholly  admirable,  and  it 
is  built  upon  the  best  thought  of  our  time  as  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  and  as  to  the  social  work  of  the  public  school. 

On  two  point.s — one  of  them  a  mere  obiter  dictum — we 
think  that  the  Commission  are  in  error.  The  first  is  in  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  council. 
This  ‘‘  concurrence  of  the  council  ”  is,  in  our  judgment,  a 
false  principle,  as  it  brings  in  the  municipal  legislature, 
chosen  for  a  given  and  well-defined  purpose,  to  pass,  nomi¬ 
nally  at  least,  upon  the  qualifications  of  men  designated  by 
the  mayor  to  serve  in  the  municipality  as  representatives  of 
the  delegated  authority  of  the  State  over  the  public  schools. 
Moreover,  the  existence  of  this  power  of  “  concurrence  ”  will 
be  in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, — if  not  in  Chicago, 
certainly  elsewhere, — a  constant  invitation  to  political  trad¬ 
ing  in  school-board  appointments. 

The  Commission  are  also  quite  mistaken — at  least  in 
our  judgment — in  suggesting  (p.  ii)  that  sound  arguments 
seem  to  have  been  advanced  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view 
in  favor  of  paying  salaries  to  members  of  boards  of  education, 
altho,  happily,  they  themselves  recommend  an  unpaid  board. 
A  paid  board  of  education  would  be  an  utter  anomaly  in 
American  school  administration;  it  would  cause  the  appoint¬ 
ments  to  be  sought  by  unfit  persons  in  need  of  the  salary,  and 
it  would  postpone  the  day  when  professional  matters  shall  be 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  professional  men  and  women.  The 
superintendents,  the  supervisors,  the  principals,  and  the 
teachers  are  the  paid  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  schools.  If  their  work  is  well  done,  there  is  no  busi¬ 
ness  for  a  paid  board  of  education  to  attend  to.  Its  merely 
legislative  duties,  in  an  efficient  and  well-organized  system, 
need  not  take  much  time,  and  it  is  far  more  desirable  that 
these  duties  should  be  performed  by  busy  men  of  affairs  who 
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see  with  large  vision,  and  who  are  in  daily  contact  with  life 
and  society,  than  by  a  paid  official  or  board  of  officials  who 
can  find  little  to  do  but  to  oversee  and  criticise  the  work  of 
professional  men  and  women,  which,  being  untrained,  they 
cannot  p>ossibly  be  competent  to  do.  We  cannot  feel  that 
there  is  more  than  one  side  to  this  cjuestion. 


It  is  fifty  years  since  the  New  York  City 
Colk^°JubUee^  College  was  founded,  first  as  a  free  academy. 

In  celebrating  this  anniversary  a  few  weeks 
since  the  alumni  listened  to  interesting  speeches  from  Gov¬ 
ernor  Roosevelt.  President  Little  of  the  School  Board  of  the 
Boroughs  of  Maidiattan  and  the  Bronx,  and  St.  Clair  McKel- 
way  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  Mr.  Idttle,  we  are  very  glad  to 
see,  defined  a  public  school  as  “  any  institution  that  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  funds."  This  is  a  .sound  platform,  and  the 
only  one  from  which  public  education  can  be  successfully 
administered  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  people.  If  it  be 
adhered  to,  in  letter  as  well  as  in  spirit,  the  high  schools  and 
the  two  colleges  will  be  supported  as  they  should  be.  and  will 
contribute  immeasurably  to  the  uplifting  of  the  city. 

Mr.  McKelway,  according  to  his  habit,  said  many  excellent 
things,  a  few  meaningless  things  clothed  in  apparent  epi¬ 
grams,  and  some  silly  things.  Mr.  McKelway,  we  under¬ 
stand,  is  himself  without  a  systematic  higher  education,  and, 
tho  one  of  the  official  guardians  of  higher  education  in  New 
York  State,  he  seldom  loses  an  opportunity  to  ridicule 
it  and  to  treat  its  advantages  with  cynical  contempt. 
How  much  of  what  he  says  on  this  point  Mr.  McKelway 
really  believes,  and  how  much  of  it  he  is  mistaken  in  think¬ 
ing  popular,  we  do  not  know.  But  it  would  be  well 
for  him  to  gras])  the  distinction  that  exists  between  the 
standards  of  professional  instruction  given  in  a  university 
and  that  given  in  a  detached  institution  where  the  element  of 
commercialism  attaches  to  everything  that  is  planned  and 
done,  before  he  speaks  again  on  profe.ssional  education. 
Commercialism  has  been  the  curse  of  professional  education 
of  all  sorts,  particularly  in  medicine;  and  the  policy  of  rescu- 
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ing  professional  education  from  commercialism,  for  which  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  stand, 
has  had  scant  support,  considerable  ridicule,  and  some  active 
opposition  from  Mr.  McKelway.  This  is  a  regrettable  fact, 
and  one  that  has  permanently  injured  his  influence  as  a 
public  man. 

One  of  Mr.  McKelway’s  sentences  which  needs  a  gloss  was 
this:  “The  State  will  prescribe  no  standard?  for  which,  as  a 
State,  it  does  not  provide  the  facilities.”  If  this  means  what 
Mr.  McKelway  appears  to  intend  it  to  mean,  it  is  far  from 
the  truth.  It  is  elementary  political  science  that  the  domain 
of  liberty,  as  well  as  the  domain  of  government,  is  established 
and  protected  by  the  State.  When  a  State  permits  a  univer¬ 
sity,  supported  by  private  beneficence,  to  be  incorporated 
and  exempts  it  from  taxation,  it  is  “  providing  ”  a  university, 
just  as  truly  as  if  it  supported  a  university  out  of  public  funds. 
Both  the  permitted  and  assisted  university  and  the  State- 
supported  university  are,  in  a  sense,  public  institutions  and 
both  depend  for  their  existence  upon  the  supporting  care  of 
the  State.  It  smacks  of  demagogy  to  attempt  to  array  the 
one  against  the  other  or  to  imply  that  the  State  does  not  owe 
obligations  to  both. 

One  of  the  meaningless  things  clothed  in  apparent  epi¬ 
grams,  already  referred  to,  was  this:  “  The  object  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  modicum  of  knowledge  and  a  maximum  of  the 
whole  man.”  We  submit  that,  while  that  sentence  may  be 
parsed,  it  cannot  be  explained. 


The  twenty-third  annual  report  of  President 
Report "*  ^**'"*"  *  Gilman  to  the  trustees  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  gives  in  succinct  form  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  reasons  that  led  the  university  to  ask  aid  from 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  details  the  several  steps  in  the 
movement.  As  we  have  .said  before,  we  hope  that  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  a  policy  that  will  result  in  recognizing  the 
Johns  Hopkins  as  the  State  university  of  Maryland,  with 
which  the  several  colleges  in  the  State  may  be  affiliated. 

The  enrollment  of  the  university  in  1897—98  reached  641, 
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the  largest  total  in  its  history.  Of  this  number  456  were 
graduates  (241  in  medicine  and  215  in  philosophy),  152 
matriculates  (undergraduates),  and  33  non-matriculates 
(special  students).  Of  the  students  279  were  from  Maryland 
and  362  from  beyond  the  State. 

Johns  Hopkins  could  use  effectively  and  at  once  the  in¬ 
come  of  an  endowment  of  $5,000,000.  It  deserves  to  have  it. 


THE  I.AW 


The  Law  and  the 

Profits  . 

‘  The  Mayor  shall  appoint  for  each  of  the 

said  Boroughs  [Queens  and  Richmond],  nine  persons  to 
constitute  the  School  Board  in  the  said  Boroughs  respect¬ 
ively,  etc.” — Nc2U  York  Charter,  §  1061  (3). 


THE  PROFITS 

”  The  Democratic  managers  of  Queens  County  have  selected 

H.  C.  Rath  of  Flushing  and  Patrick  J.  White  and  George 
Vandenhoff  of  Long  Island  City  to  fill  three  vacancies  in 
the  Board  of  Education  [School  Board]  of  the  Borough  of 
Queens.  The  three  new  commissioners  will  appear  before 
Mayor  Van  Wyck,  with  Leader  John  P.  Madden  of  the 
Borough,  to-day  to  be  sworn  in.” — New  York  Sun,  February 

I,  1899. 


Despite  the  personal  and  political  pressure 
Notes  and  News  of  all  sorts  ill  favor  of  unfit  candidates  for  the 
great  post  of  Librarian  of  Congress,  Presi¬ 
dent  McKinley’s  first  choice  was  Herbert  Putnam  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  Mr.  Putnam  would  have  been  an 
ideal  appointment  and  in  his  hands  the  future  of  the  Library 
was  secure.  The  many  friends  of  President  Canfield  of  Ohio 
State  University  were  much  gratified  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
name  for  the  place,  as  well  as  at  the  uniformly  complimentary 
comments  that  mention  of  his  name  called  out.  Mr.  Bar- 
rows,  who  finally  received  the  appointment,  is  well  spoken  of 
by  his  friends. 
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News  reaches  us  from  Albany  that  there  is  very  great 
interest  among  members  of  the  legislature  in  the  unification 
of  the  two  educational  departments  of  the  State.  This  is 
most  encouraging,  and  while  no  details  of  a  plan  have  yet 
been  made  public,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  best  judgment  of 
the  State,  both  in  and  out  of  the  legislature,  will  give  cordial 
support  to  any  practicable  plan,  no  matter  whose  pet  notions 
have  to  be  set  aside  to  carry  it  into  effect. 


The  volume  of  Proceedings  of  the  Washington  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  is  a  noteworthy  one, 
and  in  point  of  accuracy,  completeness,  and  mechanical  exe¬ 
cution  it  excels  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  admirably  de¬ 
tailed  and  fully  itemized  financial  statements  are  most 
satisfactory,  and  evidence  careful  and  systematic  administra¬ 
tion  by  Treasurer  McNeill  and  Chairman  Lane  of  the 
Trustees.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  late  to  say  that  a  set  of 
these  Proceedings  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  well-equipped 
educational  library. 

Every  political  influence  that  the  school  wire-pullers  of 
Brooklyn  could  exert  was  brought  to  bear  to  defeat  Presi¬ 
dent  Swanstrom  of  the  Borough  School  Board  for  re- 
election.  The  schemers  were  successful,  and  now  the 
political  managers  are  in  full  control  of  the  Brooklyn  Board. 
It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  President  Swanstrom  was 
offered  a  re-election  without  a  struggle  had  he  been  willing 
to  turn  over  the  two  committees  controlling  the  most  patron¬ 
age  to  the  camp-followers  of  the  politicians.  He  naturally 
spurned  such  an  offer.  He  has  been  an  able  and  a  faithful 
school  officer,  and  in  rejecting  him  the  “  powers  that  be  ”  in 
Brooklyn  have  plainly  indicated  their  willingness  to  promote 
politics  thru  education. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  is  authority  for  an  interest¬ 
ing  statement  of  facts  regarding  the  educational  work  in  this 
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country  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  The  Superior  General  of 
this  order,  a  Frenchman,  has  determined  to  enforce  the  rule 
forbidding^  the  teaching  of  Latin  in  the  schools  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Brothers,  and  from  this  resolve  the  American  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  order  have  taken  an  appeal  to  Rome.  They  con¬ 
tend,  with  great  force,  that  educational  conditions  in  the 
United  States  are  quite  different  from  those  in  Europe,  and 
that  if  their  course  of  study  is  to  l)e  really  efficient  it  must 
include  Latin.  The  exclusion  of  Latin  must  result  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  class  schools,  such 
as  do  not  and  cannot  strike  root  in  America.  The  result  of 
the  appeal  is  naturally  awaited  with  great  interest.  Should 
it  be  unfavorable  to  the  American  teachers,  it  is  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility  that  they  will  seek  to  be  set  off  by  them¬ 
selves  and  made  independent  of  the  French  Institute  of  the 
Blessed  de  la  Salle. 


The  literary  activity  in  the  field  of  education  is  at  present 
greater  in  quantity  and  higher  in  quality  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country.  Within  a  few  months  important 
books  on  education  have  appeared  from  the  pens  of  President 
Eliot,  President  Gilman,  the  late  President  Francis  A. 
Walker,  and  Bishop  Spalding.  The  Macmillan  Company  has 
just  announced  the  Teachers  Professional  Library,  an  impor¬ 
tant  undertaking  that  is  expected  to  take  rank  with  the 
International  Education  Series,  published  by  the  Appletons, 
and  with  the  Great  Educators  Series,  published  by  the 
Scribners.  Other  books  are  announced  or  in  progress  that 
are  a  credit  to  American  scholarship  in  this  field. 


